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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


Perhaps at no time since the great cathedral-building period in 
12th and 13th century France has so large a proportion of a free 
society’s effort been devoted in peace time to the support of a 
public enterprise as has that of the United States in building up 
and maintaining its present huge military establishment. Finding 
ways of gearing its activities to the possibilities of the American 
economy, on the one hand, and to the necessities of American for- 
eign policy, on the other, has thus become a central preoccupation 
of men in and out of government service.t 


By the end of World War II, the military establishment of the 
United States had grown to immense proportions, to a size never before 
equalled in the nation’s history. Accompanying this physical growth 
was a much more important development —the great increase in 
influence over national policy acquired by the military. Their new 
position was the result of a number of developments which had rapidly 
changed the world power relationships. Perhaps the most significant of 
these was the expansion of scientific and technological progress under 
the stimulus of World War II. New and more destructive weapons 
were devised and the range of their employment was so extended that 
military policy has indeed come to be decided on a global basis. 

As the scope of military activities became world-wide, the im- 
portance of military considerations in foreign policy grew correspond- 
ingly. As the military establishment assumed new tasks and performed 
a more extensive function than it previously had, its influence on the 
planning of national policy became of vital significance. 

It is with these developments in mind that the Board of Editors 
presents a discussion, necessarily incomplete, of some of the military 
factors which must be taken into account in the formulation and 
implementation of United States foreign policy. The role of the 
military in present-day American society is far too extensive to be 
thoroughly and adequately assessed in one issue of the JOURNAL; 
a single, but extremely important, aspect of the problem is approached 
in this issue. 


t William T. R. Fox, ‘‘Civil-Military Relations Research: The SSRC Committee 
and its Research Survey,” World Politics, vi, 2, January, 1954, p. 281. 
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The first article evaluates the implications inherent in the use of 
armed force as a tool of diplomacy, with specific reference to the UN 
experience in Korea. The second and third discuss the problems which 
arose when the military had to assume a ask which was primarily a 
civilian function — the exercise of authority in the occupations of 
Japan and Germany. The construction and operation of the institution 
responsible for forming American national policy —the National 
Security Council — is the subject of the fourth article. The relation- 
ship between Congress and the military is discussed in the fifth; it is 
the Congressional ‘‘power of the purse’’ which greatly effects the 
military establishment and its role in American foreign policy. The 
final article considers the various strategical policy alternatives avail- 
able to American planners, with reference to recent United States 
practice in their use. An important theme stressed in each article is 
the relationship between the civilian and military branches of the 
government. 

The aim of this presentation is to stimulate more serious thought 
and discussion on the vital topic of the role of the military, not only 
in the life of the country as a whole, but more specifically in the 
planning of United States foreign policy. 

















THE USE OF ARMED FORCE TO IMPLEMENT 
FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES 


by Albert C. Stillson 


Currently a Research Assistant at the Institute of War and Peace 
Studies, Mr. Stillson received his Master's Degree in International 
Affairs at Columbia University. 


In an age of complex industrial technology, a broad definition of 
‘‘military means’’ would have to include many elements of national 
strength such as population, raw materials and the industrial mobiliza- 
tion potential. Also, in an age of cold and not-so-cold war, in an age 
of ideological struggle, military means have a definite relation to and 
are often an integral part of propaganda and internationally-supported 
domestic political activity bordering on and including revolution. 
Without in any way challenging the importance of the whole range of 
these modern military means, the present discussion will be restricted 
to that portion commonly called ‘‘armed force,’’ and to its use as one 
means for implementing foreign policy. The article will focus on certain 
theoretical aspects and some practical aspects—the latter as seen in one 
recent use of armed force involving the United States, namely, the 
Korean War. 

Armed force in this context is to be considered as a means to an 
end rather than as an end in itself, although such a distinction is at 
times difficult to make. To illustrate the whole complex of means-ends 
relationships which arise in any discussion of the use of armed force 
to implement foreign policy objectives, let us consider its most obvious 
use—war. Clausewitz has said: 


We know, of course, that war is only caused through political 
intercourse of governments and nations; but in general it is supposed 
that such intercourse is broken off by war, and that a totally dif- 
ferent state of things ensues, subject to no laws but its own. 

We maintain, on the other hand, that war is nothing but a con- 
tinuation of political intercourse with an admixture of other means. 
We say “with an admixture of other means” in order thereby to 
maintain at the same time that this political intercourse does not 
cease through war itself, is not changed into something quite dif- 
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ferent, but that, in its essence, it continues to exist, whatever may 
be the means which it uses, and that the main lines along which the 
events of war proceed and to which they are bound are only the 
general features of policy which run all through the war until the 
peace takes place. And how can we conceive it to be otherwise? Does 
the cessation of diplomatic notes stop the political relations between 
nations and governments? Is not war merely another kind of writing 
and language for their thought? It has, to be sure, its own grammar, 
but not its own logic. 


Clausewitz has described two main kinds of war, limited and unlimited : 


These two kinds of war are: the one in which the object is the 
overthrow of the adversary, whether we wish to destroy him polit- 
ically or merely to disarm him and force him to accept whatever 
peace we will; and the other in which we want merely to make some 
conquests on the frontier of his country, either to retain them or to 
avail ourselves of them as useful bargaining points in settling the 
terms of peace. The two kinds must, no doubt, continue to blend into 
one another, but the wholly different character of the two efforts 
must everywhere prevail, and things which are irreconcilable must 
be kept in their separate categories. 


Both quotations demonstrate the general truth that certain means 
(such as war) produce certain ends which are not necessarily ultimate 
ends; that is, certain means produce contingent ends which only 
enable the achieving of ultimate ends. War has both contingent and 
ultimate ends. It is primarily a means by which a state can modify 
the will’ of another state, and is essentially different from other means 
in that it uses a large amount of highly organized physical violence. 
The two types of war outlined in the second quotation have different 
contingent ends: that of limited war is to modify the will of the 
adversary to such an extent that it is only bent; that of unlimited 
war is to modify its will to such an extent that it is broken. The 
means for attaining the contingent ends of either type war are de- 
signed to deprive the adversary of values which it holds dear, which 
deprivation affects its will to resist those policy demands put upon 
it under the name, ‘‘ultimate end of war.’’ The ultimate end of both 
unlimited and limited war is defined as the basic reason or reasons 
why a state wants to modify the will of its adversary. Perhaps this 
abstract terminology will gain precision through the following hypo- 
thetical example. 

By using war, adversary A may successfully deprive adversary 
B of something it values — e.g., a piece of land. A may covet the land 
for itself or want it as a bargaining agent to get something else from 
B. If B wants to regain the land immediately it must continue the 


1 To assign a “will” to a state is a gross simplification. It is simply a convenient 
way of referring to the volitional aspects of a state’s acting as a unit. 
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war. In continuing the war, however, B will have to sacrifice some 
more of those things which it values— men and money are two ob- 
vious examples. B is therefore faced with this question: Is the re- 
gaining of lost value (land) worth additional deprivation of other 
values (men and money)? If B continues the war, then A is faced 
with a similar question: Is retaining its conquests from B worth the 
expenditure of additional value through war? A may decide to 
bargain with B and may offer an acceptable compromise which might 
represent a loss of value for B but less of one than would be the cost 
of regaining what has already been lost. 

In the whole range of war, from limited to unlimited, these 
same kinds of considerations are constant. The variables are the par- 
ticular objectives of the war and the means (value-costs) necessary 
to modify the will of the adversary so that it will act in a desired 
way. How much value an adversary must be deprived of in order to 
modify its will, and the approximation of the quality and quantity of 
military means necessary to achieve this contingent end, can only be 
rationally decided by men who have the broadest understanding of 
the historical, cultural, economic and political character of that adver- 
sary. The bombing of a national religious shrine, for example, is a 
qualitative deprivation of value which may increase the adversary’s 
will to resist. On the other hand, quantitative destruction of things 
may be great, but those things either may not be highly valued or, 
at least in wartime, not so highly valued by the adversary as other 
things. These types of decisions can best be approximated by those 
who possess a broad range of politically-oriented skills. The means 
decided upon ought not to frustrate the attaining of the ultimate end 
of the war; otherwise, they are self-defeating. 

In discussing the means-ends relationships involved in war, it 
is necessary to mention one additional level, i.e., the relation of the 
ultimate ends of war to the ultimate ends of policy in other areas. 
The ultimate ends of a war may well defeat the attaining of these 
other ultimate ends. For example, the price of obtaining war’s ulti- 
mate ends may be the loss of allies (which loss in turn may affect 
ability to modify the will of one’s adversary); the loss of certain 
domestic values such as ‘‘business as usual’’; and the loss of ability 
to use armed force to support policies in other places. Indeed, this 
relationship of ends, at least theoretically, should be the first and 
foremost consideration in the process of deciding upon a war policy. 
At every level of the adjusting of war’s ultimate ends to other ultimate 
ends, as well as in determining the war’s contingent end, there is a 
necessity for political decisions. 

Concerning the political ends of war, Clausewitz has said the 
following : 
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The more it [war] will be concerned with the destruction of the 
enemy, the more closely the military aim and the political objective 
coincide, and the more purely military, and the less political, war 
seems to be. But the weaker the motives and the tensions, the less 
will the natural tendency of the military element, the tendency to 
violence, coincide with the directives of policy; the more, therefore, 
must war be diverted from its natural tendency, the greater is the 
difference between the political object and the aim of an ideal war, 
and the more does war seem to be political. 


It does seem to be true that in an unlimited war, when compromise 
with the adversary is little desired, when the breaking of the adver- 
sary’s will is extremely important per se, other policy objectives will 
take a ‘‘back seat,’’ as, it seems evident, was the case in World War 
Il. Yet even in an unlimited war a state logically should have some 
plan for doing something with the broken adversary. It is only ra- 
tional, whenever possible, not to jeopardize this plan by the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The ultimate end of an unlimited war, therefore, no 
less than that of a limited war, must be adjusted to other ultimate 
policy ends. 

It is not necessary to think of the use of armed force to imple- 
ment foreign policy objectives solely in terms of war. Armed force 
may be used in peace or war to modify the will of an adversary in 
two other ways which we shall call, roughly, demonstration and de- 
terrence. 

Deterrence can be illustrated by the following example: State A 
makes it known to state B that if it does (or does not do) act z, A 
will (or will not) do act y. Y is an act which will either deprive B 
of more value than it can gain by z or so up the cost of x that B will 
choose not to perform it. Although deterrence may be pursued with 
other means, it ought to be implemented by armed force when it is 
likely that that is the only possible way to convince an adversary that 
he should act in a way which is desired. Just as the violent depriva- 
tion of an adversary’s values in war is a means which has rationality 
only when it is related to ends sought, so deterrence, or the threat of 
deprivation, ought to be related to ends sought. The consideration of 
means, contingent ends, and ultimate ends, and the need for political 
skills to approximate means-ends relationships — all these approxima- 
tions and considerations which have been discussed in relation to the 
use of armed force in war apply equally to the use of armed force 
in a policy of deterrence. 

One clear use of deterrence by armed force is a national defense 
policy. Such a policy must, almost by definition, convey the threat 
that if certain things, often defined as military acts, are done by 
another state, that state may expect to be fought. Hence, deterrence 
is not necessarily a specific threat. The general strength of a state’s 
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armed force may help to deter an adversary from certain acts because 
it is always possible that the armed force might be used to retaliate. 
A state does not, as a rule, construct for its own reference, or for the 
reference of its adversary, a list of all the possible contingencies 
which will call forth its armed forces; for at a given time all the 
possible contingencies cannot be completely known. Moreover, a com- 
plete listing of those things for which a state would use its armed 
foree might encourage an adversary to try to achieve those things 
which are not listed. Then, too, publication of such a list by a state 
might deprive it of a fuli range of flexible action in the future. Yet 
a state often has some policy objectives which are considered to be 
so important that a clear threat to the adversary is warranted. All 
in all, the effectiveness of a policy of deterrence bears a clear relation- 
ship to indicated willingness and ability to deprive an adversary of 
values if he does not follow a desired course of action. Potential mili- 
tary strength may be an indirect deterrent, whereas actual military 
strength is required for a full-fledged military deterrent. 

Different uses of armed force may comprise parts of a policy of 
deterrence without any single use being an adequate deterrent in 
itself. The maintenance of Anglo-American troops in Zone A of the 
Free Territory of Trieste is, for example, part of a policy to deter Com- 
munist aggression. This particular use of armed force has been called 
the ‘‘Tiffany Window theory.’’ That is, Tiffany’s window may easily 
be broken in order to make off with the jewels displayed behind it. 
But once the window is broken by a thief, he knows he has to con- 
tend with the New York City Police Department. The window in 
itself does not constitute an effective deterrent; the window plus the 
police usually comprise this deterrent. Anglo-American troops in 
Trieste, indeed, are a thin sheet of glass. Without additional armed 
force to support them, they can probably deter little more than com- 
mon crimes and minor disorders in Zone A. Given additional military 
support these troops are part of an effective policy of deterrence, 
provided of course that the supporting armed force is fit for its as- 
signed task. 

Military demonstration is another way of using armed force. It 
is essentially a symbolic act, one of many which may be used to convey 
a number of forceful impressions — such as the military power of a 
state or its national interest in a given region of the world. For 
example, the idea of Soviet military strength may not be nearly so 
well conveyed through statistical expressions as it is by a flight of 
portions of the Red Air Force over Red Square on May Day. The 
sending of American warships to the Mediterranean may convey a 
willingness to sacrifice for national interest as could no amount of 
other diplomatic action. Demonstration attempts to modify the will 
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of a possible adversary, not by loss or threat of loss of value, but by 
endeavoring to make sure that the adversary includes certain consid- 
erations in its own means-ends calculations. At what point military 
demonstration becomes self-defeating sabre-rattling, dangerous bluff, 
or a promoter of international tension are questions which only ra- 
tional, artful statesmanship can answer. Demonstration as a means 
requires the same kinds of means-ends approximations, the same kinds 
of political decisions and skills as are needed when using war and 
deterrence. 

By this time it must be evident that a theoretical discussion of 
the use of armed force and the means-ends relationships involved 
assumes the existence of statesmen and states acting rationally. Fur- 
ther, it would seem to assume complete knowledge and ability to 
manipulate both means and ends. As a practical matter, this degree 
of rationality, knowledge and manipulation are non-existent. The dis- 
cussion to be meaningful, therefore, must in so far as possible make 
rational provision for the irrational, the unknowable, the non-manip- 
ulable, and admit that the adjustment of means and ends can only be 
an approximate adjustment — often a very crude one. A damnably 
vexing gap exists between the desirable and the realizable. 

The discussion further must make provision for other limitations 
in the consideration of the general use of armed force as a tool of 
policy. Limited war by definition seems to have some inherent char- 
acteristics which modify the extent to which it can be used. As Julian 
Corbett, the British naval strategist, has pointed out: 


Firstly, a limited war must not be merely limited in area, but of 
really limited political importance; and secondly, it must be so 
situated as to be strategically isolated or to be capable of being 
reduced to practical isolation by strategical operations. 


Some of the other limitations are also of such a nature that a state 
has little or no control over them. Total or limited war may be forced 
upon a state, or it may prefer to wage a limited war but may not be 
powerful enough to keep it limited if the adversary wishes to play 
with more cards on a larger table for higher stakes. Moreover, a 
state may not be powerful enough to wage either type of war against 
certain states. 

The value systems of a state may in many instances preclude or 
hinder the use of armed force. For instance, so pre-eminent may be 
the value placed upon commercial and business operations that a 
state may defer to that value rather than make the social sacrifices 
necessary to the maintenance and possible use of armed force. A state’s 
historical experience may greatly restrict its use of armed force — 
isolationism has had one such result. Another very real potential 
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limitation is the unwillingness of articulate public opinion to make 
any social sacrifices. Moreover, limitations on the rationality, knowl- 
edge and artfulness of statesmen themselves clearly exist. Some of 
these may be modified in time by education, experience, and leadership, 
but at any given time in any given state these kinds of possible limita- 
tions have to be included in means-ends calculations when the use of 
armed force is being considered as a tool to implement foreign policy 
objectives. 


If there are certain obvious instances when armed force is the 
only logical means for supporting foreign policy objectives, there are 
many more instances when there are no precise rules for determining 
the most profitable means for achieving given ends. A large assort- 
ment of other tools may be used to modify the will of an adversary. 
Diplomacy may be a preferable alternative; moral values, treaty obli- 
gations, and membership in the United Nations also may qualify a 
state’s use of armed force. Self-limitation of the use of armed force, 
to the extent to which choice can be exercised rationally, is truly one 
of the things which makes statesmanship an art. Without attempting 
to write on the art of statesmanship or to discuss completely con- 
temporary American usage of armed force, the remainder of this 
article will be devoted to a study of one recent, primarily American, 
use — the Korean War. It will be possible to discuss the Korean War 
only in a fragmentary way, but it is hoped that this study will sug- 
gest more concretely than has the previous theoretical discussion the 
importance of policy ends, together with political decisions and skills, 
in the use of armed force. 


The United States’ inability to deter limited aggression by Com- 
munist states any time from 1946 to the middle of 1950 was dramat- 
ically demonstrated upon the outbreak of the Korean War. The 
utilitarian and moral impracticalities of the use, or threatened use, 
of atomic bombs for the purpose of deterring such limited aggression 
were the reasons why the United States did not drop one in North 
Korea on June 27, 1950. Atomic bombs are particularly inappropriate 
weapons for destroying or greatly weakening an army constructed 
primarily of raw manpower, as was the one North Korea possessed. 
True, the quantity of deprivation of value to be inflicted might have 
been greater than that inflicted by conventional armed forces over an 
extended period of time. However, would the dropping of atomic 
bombs have deprived North Korea of those values necessary to modify 
its will to the point where it would have ceased trying to obtain its 
particular kind of Korean unification? Atomic destruction of indus- 
try would have affected the general military strength of North Korea 
and might have modified its will to fight. However, up to a point a 
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certain amount of atomic destruction might have increased North 
Korea’s will to fight and might not have prevented its conquest of 
South Korea. If North Korea did succeed in conquering South Korea, 
the United States could have continued to drop atomic bombs on 
Korea, hoping that this would force a retreat back to North Korea. 
Even if effective, however, the use of atomic bombs at any time would 
have had the most serious moral and political consequences for Amer- 
ican foreign policy not only in the United States but also interna- 
tionally. Moreover, the use of atomic bombs in Korea would have 
depleted the American atomic armory, which was then relied upon 
as the main deterrent to Communist aggression in Western Europe. 
The rational way for the United States to fight a limited war, there- 
fore, was with conventional arms. Since it was not prepared to fight 
such a war in such a place, the United States only could hope to 
deter limited aggression there with its potential military strength. 
Obviously potential military strength was not a sufficient deterrent. 

Once the United States decided to fight the Korean War on a 
limited scale (this does not infer that the war was limited as far as 
North Korea was concerned), a series of political decisions had to be 
made if the war were to be fought in as rational a manner as possible. 
In any case, the contingent end was the modification of the will of 
the North Korean government. But was this modification to be a 
bending or a breaking of this adversary’s will? The contingent end 
depended upon the war’s ultimate end. In reference to the United 
States’ and United Nations’ policy, was the ultimate end to be a 
unification of Korea on United Nations terms or a return of North 
Korean troops to North Korea? 

It was not known whether North Korea had a will independent 
of Moscow or whether one of Moscow’s objectives was simply to tie 
down American troops in Korea. These possibilities were not so cer- 
tain that a whole policy could be based upon them. Therefore the 
ultimate policy ends of the United Nations vis-a-vis the bending or 
breaking of North Korea’s will would have had little operational 
significance. Nevertheless, the United Nations’ crossing of the thirty- 
eighth parallel was a political decision of the highest importance for 
the conduct of the war even though the political purpose of that eross- 
ing was unclear. If the purpose were to implement a policy which 
implied a replacing of the North Korean government and, conse- 
quently, a breaking of its will, this crossing meant that the contingent 
end of the war would require a greater modification of the adver- 
sary’s will than that necessary merely for the restoration of South 
Korean political and territorial integrity. Even if the purpose were 
only to punish aggression without breaking North Korea’s will, this 
greater modification would still be necessary. It would require greater 
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military means to inflict greater deprivation of value. Logically, the 
United Nations had to decide whether it had the immediate military 
means to do this. North Korea obviously had some value for China 
and the Soviet Union. The United Nations could not assume, there- 
fore, that Communism (as a general adversary) would give it up 
voluntarily or with only that amount of resistance which North Korea 
itself could put up—even if Chinese intervention could not be 
specifically foreseen. Communist abandonment of North Korea was 
only a possibility. The United Nations could provide for this pos- 
sibility as a rationally calculated risk if the risk, and the means to 
meet it, had actually been calculated. This apparently the United 
Nations did not do. (If the United Nations did make such an un- 
conscious or semi-conscious calculation, it was insufficient). By fail- 
ing to make a full means-ends approximation of the use of armed 
foree above the thirty-eighth parallel, the United Nations used it in 
a grossly irresponsible manner. The best that can be said for its 
policy is that, in some undefined way, the United Nations underesti- 
mated the enemy’s military capabilities and/or values. A wrong, 
honest estimate is morally defensible, but on balance, it seems that 
the United Nations’ use of armed force in Korea in the fall of 1950 
leaves much to be desired and argues for some hard thinking about 
the matter. 

After Chinese intervention forced the United Nations’ troops 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel, the question arose whether the 
Chinese and North Koreans were merely to be forced back to North 
Korea or whether the Communist forces were to be rendered incapable 
of further military action. As these troops were being forced back, 
it became logically necessary to decide whether a decisive battle should 
be sought in order to destroy their military capabilities. According 
to Clausewitz’s pure theory of war, a decisive battle is always the 
primary military object. But his pure theory of war is not his com- 
plete theory. He recognizes that the political nature of a war may 
not demand, or even allow, a decisive battle. The refusal of the United 
Nations to seek one when the Communist forces were retreating in the 
spring of 1951 has been defended on the ground that the United Na- 
tions did not have the military means in Korea to obtain a decisive 
victory. Opposition to this contention is based on the belief that the 
UN did have sufficient military means and, indeed, were on the verge 
of such a victory. Neither argument touches upon the crucial issue, 
i.e., is it possible to win a decisive victory in a limited war? It might 
be possible to crush the adversary’s forces which have been committed 
to battle. The main issue, however, is whether or not a decisive vic- 
tory over these forces will so alter the adversary’s will that he is 
unwilling to commit new armies and continue the fight. This is a 
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political decision which can be answered only by the marshalling of 
political and politically-oriented skills. Moreover, when a limited 
war reaches this stage of development, there is the increased possibility 
on both sides of the entrance of irrational attitudes which might pro- 
duce an international military explosion — an explosion which Clause- 
witz warned must always be expected as a possible outcome of a limited 
war; the seeking of a decisive victory in Korea over the adversary’s 
committed armed forces might have produced this explosion. 


If a decisive victory is not to be obtained, the adversary can con- 
tinue the war. During the Korean war, once the United Nations had 
proved to the Communists that they could not win a decisive victory, 
the military content of the war became a slow attrition or depriva- 
tion of value. Over a period of time the aggregate loss of values from 
such fighting will modify the will of one or both adversaries so that 
peace, or at least the cessation of fighting, is desired by one or both. 
The degree of relative advantage of peace or truce terms largely de- 
pends upon the extent to which the respective adversaries have had 
their wills modified by the deprivation of values produced by the 
limited war. In the Korean War, the Chinese and North Koreans may 
have been following the orders of Moscow; consequently, the loss of 
values which the United Nations forced upon them would have mean- 
ing only insofar as said loss affected Moscow’s purposes. It is dif- 
ficult to see, however, how full control by Moscow can be assumed 
with certainty. In any case, the introduction by the United Nations of 
an issue like the voluntary repatriation of prisoners of war into its 
truce terms ought to be considered in relation to whether the adver- 
sary’s will has been modified sufficiently for him to agree to it or 
whether additional deprivation of value is necessary before he will 
do so. The desirability of certain peace or truce terms has operational 
meaning only in relation to the cost of obtaining them.” 

During the course of the Korean War many people advocated the 
extension of military operations to China proper. It is possible that 
such an extension of the war would have made it less limited, but not 
necessarily unlimited. There are at least three kinds of considerations 
which ought to be made before deciding upon such an extension of a 
limited war. First, would such an extension increase the military 
deprivation of the adversary’s values so that his will would be further 
modified to the extent that he would be more amenable to the demands 
put upon him? A naval blockade of China might, for example, de- 
prive China of certain values, but would this deprivation affect those 


2 Whether this rational rule can be followed depends on many other political 
considerations which may be of such nature as to force a state to assume an inflexible 
bargaining position. 
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values, the loss or partial loss of which would affect the Chinese will 
to use armed force in Korea? Second, what would be the cost of such 
an extension of the war? The cost to the United Nations of a naval 
blockade might be more than the value which would come from it, 
since such a blockade might give the adversary justification and/or 
opportunity for extending his own military operations. The limita- 
tions of a limited war work both ways. That is, the Communist mili- 
tary answer to a naval blockade of China might be Russian lend-lease 
of submarines to China for attacks not only upon the blockading force 
but also upon general United Nations maritime strength. A naval 
blockade of China might result not in an unlimited war, but in a less- 
limited war which would work to the disadvantage of the UN. Third, 
the cost of such an extension of the war must be considered in terms 
of other contingent and ultimate ends of United Nations’ and Amer- 
ican foreign policy, such as the degree to which the extension of the 
Korean War would aid and abet an international military explosion, 
affect the general international political balance (allies, leadership, 
etc.), and reduce ability to use armed force elsewhere to fight, deter, 
or demonstrate in order to support policy objectives. 


Despite the contemporary problem of different kinds of weapons 
systems, which earlier writers on war like Clausewitz and Corbett did 
not have to face, the use of armed force is nonetheless political, not 
only in relation to basic policies pursued but also in relation to the 
contingent ends for which armed force is used and to the quality and 
quantity of military means necessary to obtain these different ends. 
At a time when military policy forms a very important part of the 
national interest, at a time when the technology of weapons appears 
to be so complex that politically responsible civilians may seem to have 
little or no choice in the construction and composition of armed force, 
an appreciation of its nature and use seems to be of particular rele- 
vance. Such an appreciation tends to show that the use of armed 
force without accompanying political direction and skill is like a two- 
dimensional ice-cube —a formless, rationally useless, messy puddle. 
Once its usage is better understood, American civilians and civilian 
leaders may find it easier than at present to evaluate fairly intel- 
ligently on the basis of ‘‘how’’ and ‘‘for what purposes,’’ how much 
and what kinds of armed force are needed to rationally implement 
foreign policy objectives. 

Rational decisions to construct and use armed force require noth- 
ing so simple as a coordination of civilian and military skills and 
attitudes. There are civilians who are politically unconscious; on the 
other hand, there are military men who possess political sophistica- 
tion. There are ‘‘militarized’’ civilians and ‘‘civilianized’’ military. 
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Administrative machinery can aid a rational use of armed force; an 
orderly and fairly complete presentation of facts can help to make 
decisions more rational, and can even modify irrational attitudes. Yet 
many basically rigid attitudes which are mutually incompatible may 
be held by the military on one hand and by civilians on the other. 
These attitudes may impede political-military cooperation and, con- 
sequently, a rational use of armed force. A further impediment may 
be found in certain general attitudes of the American nation or of 
particularly articulate and influential leadership groups. Attitudes 
which hold the content of ‘‘polities’’ to be little more than organized 
corruption; attitudes which hold that the keeping of American boys 
at home is a policy goal beyond which there are no other possibilities ; 
attitudes which hold thai parsimonious expenditure of money by the 
government is the most sacred political objective; attitudes which 
hold that the United States should ‘‘go it alone’’; attitudes which 
hold that the best kind of armed force is that which requires the 
fewest number of men in uniform; all these may hinder or even pre- 
clude a rational use of armed force in many ways for many purposes. 
Thus an appreciation of the political nature of the use of armed force 
hardly begins to define the political problems which beset its rational 
use to support foreign policy objectives. Moreover, the United States 
has many rationally legitimate policy objectives which are incompatible 
or which cannot be fully obtained at the same time. Policy ends are 
not constructed or chosen by men or by processes which are fully ra- 
tional; partially rational policy ends must be implemented via par- 
tially irrational as well as constitutionally restricted institutions. But 
given the contemporary importance of military policy, it would seem 
to be prudent and helpful to sharpen our perspectives on the nature 
of the use of armed force in order to make that use as rational as pos- 
sible. Toward that end, it is hoped that this article will stir just a 
little of the mental dust which has covered up either the thinking 
about or the desire to think about the use of armed force to imple- 
ment foreign policy objectives. 
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A decade has passed since the Allied Powers initiated military 
government in Japan; two years have passed since Japan regained 
her sovereignty. Only the facts of our policies and actions can be 
stated. At least several years must elapse before evaluation of lasting 
results is possible. No such untimely attempt will be made here. It 
now is possible, however, to survey with a certain abstraction and 
objectiveness the controls, policies, personalities, and inter-relationships 
which characterized the occupation of Japan. 

While policy for the occupation was founded on the agreements 
at Cairo, Yalta, and Potsdam, the manner of the application of these 
policies was determined almost entirely by the first Military Governor, 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

Military government carries with it the popular concept of 
supremacy of the military over the civilian. Cursory examination 
might lead to the conclusion that popular will and public sentiment 
in the occupied area need not be considered. General MacArthur was 
never prey to this delusion. He recognized also that control in the 
field, although vested in the military commander, must implement 
policy determined by national and international interest. In Washing- 
ton the Departments of State and Defense have been the agencies 
primarily concerned with military government policy. 


1 In April, 1951, General M. B. Ridgway assumed command. Since, however, the 
policies had been determined and the pattern set, no specific reference is being made 
or differentiation introduced between the periods of command of the two officers. 
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The first formal Allied consideration of policy for Japan was at 
Cairo in November, 1943. The statement of the Cairo conference 
released on December 1, 1943, included the resolutions ‘‘to bring 
unrelenting pressure against . . . [Japan} by sea, land, and air,’’ and 
“*to strip Japan of territories she had stolen or taken by violence and 
greed.’’ It was further proclaimed that the Allies would demand the 
unconditional surrender of Japan. 

These decisions were reaffirmed at Yalta on February 11, 1945, 
by the political heads of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United Kingdom. The USSR agreed 
to enter the war against Japan two or three months after Germany’s 
surrender. Disposition of certain assets and territories to the Soviet 
Union was provided. The USSR agreed to sign a pact of friendship 
with China and to assist in the liberation of Chinese territory held 
by Japan. 

Victory was certain and its time predictable when Churchill, 
Stalin, and Truman met on July 17, 1945, at Potsdam. The war in 
Europe had been brought to a successful conclusion and adequate 
resources finally were concentrated in the Far East. The Potsdam 
Declaration called upon the Government of Japan ‘‘to proclaim now 
the unconditional surrender of all Japanese armed forces and to 
provide proper and adequate assurances of their good faith in such 
action. The alternative for Japan is prompt and utter destruction.’’ 

On August 14, 1945, the Emperor of Japan announced Japan’s 
acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration. He advised his subjects that 
after four years of fighting the general trend was against Japan’s 
interest, and the Allied terms must be accepted in order that Japan 
“‘eontinue as one family and look ahead with the progressive world.’’ 

On September 2, 1945, the day the Surrender Document was 
signed aboard the USS Missouri, the Emperor’s government was in 
firm control of the Japanese structure and it was the Emperor who 
announced : 

Accepting the terms set forth in the Declaration issued by the heads 
of the Governments of the United States, Great Britain and China 
on July 26th, 1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, we have commanded the Jap- 
anese Imperial Government and the Japanese Imperial General 
Headquarters to sign on Our behalf the Instrument of Surrender 
presented by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers and to 
issue General Orders to the Military and Naval Forces in accordance 
with the direction of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 
We command all our people forthwith to cease hostilities, to lay 
down their arms and faithfully to carry out all the provisions of 
Instrument of Surrender and the General Orders issued by the 
Japanese Imperial Government and the Japanese Imperial General 
Headquarters hereunder. 
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The ultimate objectives of the Allied Nations with respect to 
Japan were set forth by the United States to General MacArthur in 
substantially the following language: 


1—Insure that Japan does not again become a menace to the 
peace and security of the world. 

2—Bring about the earliest possible establishment of a demo- 
cratic and peaceful government which will carry out its interna- 
tional responsibilities, respect the rights of other states, and sup- 
port the objectives of the United Nations. Such a government in 
Japan is to be established in accordance with the freely expressed 
will of the Japanese people. 


General MacArthur was directed to move toward the announced 
objectives through implementation of the following policies: 


1—Japan’s sovereignty to be limited to the islands of Honshu, 
Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and some minor outlying islands. 

2-—-Japan to be completely disarmed and demilitarized. The 
authority of the militarists and the influence of militarism to be 
totally eliminated. All institutions expressive of the spirit of militar- 
ism and aggression to be vigorously suppressed. 

3—The Japanese people to be encouraged to develop the desire 
for individual liberties and respect for fundamental human rights, 
particularly the freedoms of religion, assembly and association, 
speech, and the press, and to form democratic and representative 
organizations. 

4—Japan to be permitted such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the exaction of just reparations in kind, but not 
those which would enable her to rearm for war. To this end, access 
to, as distinguished from control of, raw materials was to be per- 
mitted. Eventual Japanese participation in world trade relations was 
anticipated. 


The realities of the cold war early demanded another United 
States policy determination: that Communism could not be permitted 
to seize Japan. 

The provisions of the Potsdam Declaration requiring that the 
Japanese be permitted to choose their own political course were 
susceptible to Communist subversion. The Potsdam Declaration 
provided : 


The Japanese Government shall remove all obstacles to the 
revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech, of religion, and of thought, as 
well as respect for the fundamental human rights shall be estab- 
lished. 


This demanded the rescission of laws designed to control political 
development, and the abolition of certain police agencies which en- 
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forced these laws. As a corollary, it required that all political prisoners 
be released. Among these were some Communists who immediately 
began to make trouble. 

At the same time United States realized that the announced 
occupation economic policy was shortsighted. In view of Soviet 
obstructionism to the negotiation of a peace treaty with Japan, the 
political and economie disintegration taking place in various countries 
in the Far East, and increased Soviet intransigence throughout the 
world, the United States revised its early occupation policies by 
placing increased emphasis on political, economic and social stability. 
In the Basic Post-Surrender Directive, General MacArthur had been 
instructed: ‘‘You will not assume any responsibility for the economic 
rehabilitation of Japan or the strengthening of the Japanese economy.”’ 
The Economic Stabilization Directive issued by the United States on 
December 10, 1948, corrected this error and called for an investment 
in rehabilitating Japan. 

Deteriorating relations with the Soviet bloc brought further 
progressive changes in United States attitudes, and consequent modifi- 
cation of occupation objectives. After the Communist invasion of the 
Republic of Korea the need for a policy of positive assistance in the 
rearmament for self protection of Japan emerged, recognizing that a 
defenseless Japan would be a further temptation to the aggressor. 
On July 8, 1950, SCAP authorized the establishment of the National 
Police Reserve for the purpose of maintaining internal order and 
stability. This was interpreted as an announcement of United States 
intention, later incorporated in the Peace Treaty, that Japan must 
assume increased responsibility for her own defense. 

These were the guiding policies and the overriding problems of 
the military government. Understanding them is valuable to an under- 
standing of the Japanese occupation which will be discussed in the 
following terms: 

1—The principles, rules, and standards utilized by General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for the 
execution of the occupation mission in Japan, 

2—General of the Army Douglas MacArthur’s dual role as 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Far East, 


3—The relationship between the Supreme Commander and the 
Allied Council for Japan, the Far Eastern Commission, and the 


Japanese Government and people. 


The Supreme Commander had the complete responsibility for the 
execution of the occupation mission in Japan; occupation policy, how- 
ever, was the responsibility of a number of interested nations. The 
United States therefore proposed the creation of an international 
agency to help guide the military government of Japan. 
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The Far Eastern Advisory Commission which was subsequently 
established can be compared to the European Advisory Commussion, 
after which it was patterned. Since it could recommend but could not 
determine policy, it was ineffectual. Between August 22, 1945, when 
the invitations were issued by the United States, and October 30, 1945 
when the first meeting was held, nine nations accepted membership. 
The USSR which earlier had expressed willingness to join now refused, 
objecting to the purely advisory nature of the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission and demanding formation of a commission with power to 
decide policy and exert actual control. 

In discussing this matter, Mr. James F’. Byrnes, former Secretary 
of State, wrote: 


The fact is, the Commission was unable to operate effectively 
from the very outset. Although the United Kingdom and Australia 
were willing to co-operate with us, they were not satisfied with a 
purely advisory role. I soon realized we must try to work out an 
arrangement which, while protecting General MacArthur from undue 
interference, would nevertheless meet the desire of our Allies for 
more extensive participation.? 


The United States was faced with two problems. If the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission were continued without the USSR its 
actions would undermine the cooperative principle upon which the 
United Nations was founded. On the other hand, if the United States 
were to yield to the demands of the Soviet Union for a control com- 
mission, General MacArthur’s actions would be hampered. The decision 
was to establish a policy body and an advisory agency. To this end, 
on December 27, 1945, the Far Eastern Advisory Commission was 
replaced by two new agencies: the Far Eastern Commission endowed 
with policy-making powers, and the Allied Council for Japan, advisory 
and consultative in nature. 

Headquarters of the Far Eastern Commission were in Washing- 
ton. The Commission and its various committees met in the former 
Japanese Embassy. The Far Eastern Commission was given a broad 
base of membership. Australia, Canada, China, France, India, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, the Philippine Commonwealth, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the USSR were represented. Terms 
of reference for the Far Eastern Commission listed the following 
functions : 


1—To formulate the policies, the principles, and standards in 
conformity with which the fulfillment by Japan of its obligations 
under the Terms of Surrender may be accomplished. 

2—To review, on the request of any member, any directive 


2 Byrnes, James F., Speaking Frankly, (New York and London: Harper & Bros.: 
1947), pp. 217-18. 
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issued to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers or any 
action taken by the Supreme Commander involving policy deci- 
sions within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

3—To consider such other matters as may be assigned to it by 
agreement among the participating Governments reached in ac- 
cordance with the voting procedure provided for in Article V, 2 
hereunder. 


Stated also was a limitation of the Commission’s jurisdiction: 
‘‘The Commission shall not make recommendations with regard to the 


conduct of military operations nor with regard to territorial adjust- 
ments.’’ i xt 

Three other conditions were considered in the terms of reference: 
‘*(a) All administrative power for the occupation of Japan resides with 
General MacArthur, (b) an Allied Council for Japan is in existence 
to advise General MacArthur, and (ce) the United States Government 
may issue interim directives to the Supreme Commander in the absence 
of existing FEC policy provided they do not include substantive mat- 
ters concerning: (1) changes in the system of control as defined in 
the Surrender Terms, (2) fundamental changes in the Japanese con- 
stitutional structure, and (3) changes in the overall structure of the 
Japanese Government. This is distinguished from minor internal 
changes within the Japanese Government.’’ 


Member nations of the Far Eastern Commission accepted the 
predominant interest and the executive right of the United States to 
issue interim directives unilaterally. Both United States interim direc- 
tives and FEC policy decisions were transmitted to General MacArthur 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Copies of unilateral directives were 
required to be deposited with the Far Eastern Commission. 

To consolidate United States planning efforts in political and 
military matters, the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee had 
been established. This committee, which was continued after the for- 
mation of the Far Eastern Commission, consulted with other depart- 
ments and agencies to achieve a coordinated United States policy 
position. 

The chain between Washington and the theater commanders had 
the following links: (a) State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, 
later renamed State-Army-Navy-Air Coordinating Committee when 
the War Department became the Department of the Army and the 
Air Force became independent of the Army, (b) Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and (c) Theater Commander. Since all policy decisions for the occu- 
pied areas were implemented by the military governor, unity of 
command was served by reference through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Joint Chiefs thus were enabled to assess the probable strategic 
implications of any policy consideration. Further, economy was gained 
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since no additional personnel or facilities were required and existing 
lines of communication could be used to best advantage. 

United States policy predominated throughout in determination 
of the course of the occupation. Generally, however, it was agreed that 
an affirmative vote by the four ‘‘Big Powers’’ of the Commission 
would be required for the adoption of any controversial policy. Article 
V of the terms of reference reads in part: 


The Commission may take action by less than unanimous vote 
provided that action shall have the concurrence of at least a ma- 
jority of all the representatives including the representatives of the 
four following Powers: United States, United Kingdom, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and China. 


Early in 1950, unwilling to sit with the representative of the 
Nationalist Chinese Government, the USSR delegation walked out of 
a meeting of the Far Eastern Commission. The Commission acted on 
the assumption that abstention of the USSR delegation did not deter 
positive action. After several months the USSR delegation, without 
explanation, returned to full participation in Commission meetings. 

With this exception, the eleven founding nations were represented 
continuously from the first meeting on February 26, 1946. In Novem- 
ber, 1949, Burma and Pakistan were admitted to membership. When 
the Commission was dissolved thirteen flags flew in front of the 
Far Eastern Commission headquarters. 

The Allied Council for Japan was located in Tokyo. Its members 
were: The Supreme Commander (or his deputy), who was chairman 
and United States representative ; a Soviet member, a Chinese member, 
and a member representing jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and India. 

The chief function of the Allied Council for Japan was to consult 
with and advise the Supreme Commander, ‘‘. . . in regard to the 
implementation of the Terms of Surrender, the occupation and control 
of Japan, and of directive supplementary thereto .. .’” When SCAP 
intended to issue instructions on matters of substance, he was expected 
to consult in advance with the Allied Council for Japan. However, an 
expression within the terms of reference of the Allied Council, ‘‘His 
decision upon these matters shall be controlling,’’ contradicted this 
necessity. The fact was that full administrative power resided in and 
was asserted by General MacArthur. 

Occasionally when General MacArthur acted on unilateral direc- 
tives of the U.S. or upon his own administrative authority the ACJ 
voiced disagreement. In such instances, whether disagreement was by 
the entire Cowncil or by a single member, General MacArthur’s course 
rarely was modified. 
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Meetings of the ACJ were held at least bi-weekly and generally 
were short. The minutes of a typical meeting read something like this: 


1—The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock. 

2—In the absence of any point to the contrary, the minutes of 
the previous meeting were accepted. 

3—The Chairman called upon the membership for either old or 
new business. 

4—The meeting was adjourned at 10:01. 


The comparative ineffectiveness of the Far Eastern Commission 
and the Allied Council for Japan was the result of two factors. First, 
these organizations did not come into existence until six months after 
the occupation had begun. Those months were the critical period in 
the formation of the pattern for the occupation. Second, General 
MacArthur knew what position he must take to accomplish his mission 
and how to protect that position when it was achieved. His actions 
seldom were seriously challenged and the overt relationships of the 
members of both the Allied Council for Japan and the Far Eastern 
Commission generally were relatively composed. A far-reaching example 
of apparent cooperation and unity was the substantive acceptance by 
the Far Eastern Commission of the initial Post-Surrender Directive 
of the United States as a policy decision of its own. 

SCAP as the executive agent in Japan of both the Far Eastern 
Commission and the United States had a dual role. In one capacity he 
was the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, the administrative 
authority appointed by and acting for the member nations of the 
Far Eastern Commission. This appointment stemmed from an inter- 
national agreement among the ‘‘Big Four’’ of the Far Eastern 
Commission: the United States, the United Kingdom, China, and the 
Soviet Union. In his other capacity as United States Commander-in- 
Chief, General MacArthur had responsibility for the American forces 
stationed in Japan, in the Ryukyu Islands, the Philippines, and Korea. 

To exercise command over the combined occupation forces, he 
utilized the command structure of the United States Far East Com- 
mand. British Commonwealth occupation forces were integrated into 
the United States force under operational control of the appropriate 
major commander. The British Commonwealth Occupation Forces 
Commander, however, had direct access to the Supreme Commander in 
matters of major policy affecting operational capabilities, and direct 
communication with the British Commonwealth Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in administrative matters affecting the British forces. 

Area-wise, General MacArthur’s authority as Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers was limited to the four main islands of Japan 
and a number of minor outlying islands. This was the territory to be 
retained by Japan in accordance with the Potsdam Declaration. The 
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authority of the Commander-in-Chief, Far East, extended, in addition 
to the Ryukyu Islands, to the Bonin Islands, the Carolines, and 
Korea. 

SCAP was a headquarters organization—a head without a body. 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East, was a tactical body with all the 
necessary organs to carry out its mission. SCAP decisions often were 
delegated to CINCFE for execution and surveillance. 

In the consideration of the responsibility of GHQ, SCAP for the 
government of the Japanese nation, special staff sections of SCAP 
may be compared to governmental agencies found at the Departmental 
or Ministerial level in most great capitals. In effect, each ministry of 
the existing Japanese government was paralleled by a SCAP counter- 
part. 

SCAP General Order No. 1, issued on October 2, 1945, initiated 
the operation of General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers. Subsequent organizational changes were published in 
SCAP circulars. The various staff sections were charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out appropriate portions of the Initial 
Post-Surrender Directive as well as subsequent policies announced by 
the Far Eastern Commission, or unilaterally by the United States. 

During October, 1945, ten special staff sections assumed their 
duties and functions. The organization was flexible and as the need 
arose, new staff sections were added to assume duties not previously 
contemplated. Similarly, sections were abolished when their raison 
d’étre no longer existed. 

The commanders of the occupation forces, in addition to their 
tactical missions, were charged in their respective areas of respon- 
sibility to assure compliance by the Japanese with the directives of 
the Supreme Commander. At no time did the Supreme Commander 
find it necessary to involve the military forces, or threat thereof. 

Policies and decisions of the Supreme Commander were trans- 
mitted to the Japanese Government by formal written directive 
(memoranda known as SCAPINs), or by informal instruction, and to 
subordinate agencies of the Japanese Government through its own 
channels. Appropriate orders or information were transmitted con- 
currently to the occupation force commanders who, however, had no 
responsibility for the administrative operation of any agency of the 
Japanese Government. 

Japanese compliance with the directives of the Supreme Com- 
mander was checked by two methods: 


1—Surveillance by GHQ staff sections in their areas of respon- 
sibility, usually at the national level. 

2—Observation by civil affairs teams located at regional head- 
quarters, prefectural capitals, and other importance centers. 


ah 
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The stresses of military government in Japan were of lesser 
intensity than those encountered in other occupied areas. This is not 
the place to assess all reasons for this, but the fact is noted because 
of its influence upon the policy and progress of the occupation. 
Certainly, a primary contributing factor was government through the 
indigenous structure, a procedure adopted at the outset. 


In formulating the Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan, the 
United States declared that, ‘‘In view of ... the desire of the United 
States to attain its objectives with a minimum commitment of its 
forces and resources, the Supreme Commander will exercise his author- 
ity through Japanese governmental machinery and agencies, including 
the Emperor, to the extent that this satisfactorily furthers United 
States objectives.’’ It must be emphasized that this procedure was not 
based upon agreement with Japan; Japan surrendered unconditionally 
and consequently had no voice in determination of the manner of her 
treatment. When General MacArthur, as the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, was advised that use was to be made of existing 
Japanese governmental machinery, he also was told that he had the 
right to overrule the Japanese Government, and the unilateral power 
to approach the Japanese people without consultation with, advice 
from, or support of the Japanese Government. 


Where action is necessary in order to carry out the surrender, 
you have the right to act directly from the outset. Otherwise, sub- 
ject always to your right as the Supreme Commander to take direct 
action in the event of the unwillingness or failure of the Emperor 
or other Japanese authority to act effectively, you will exercise your 
supreme authority through the Emperor and Japanese governmental 
machinery, national and local. The policy is to use the existing form 
of government in Japan, not to support it.3 


The occupation status to be permitted the Emperor of Japan 
was a matter of lengthy discussion before the surrender. Some argued 
that abdication of the Emperor was necessary to the eventual establish- 
ment of a peaceful and responsible government. Others felt that the 
Emperor should be retained as a figure-head and as a symbol of unity. 
In effect, a compromise between the two opposing lines of thought 
evolved whereby the Emperor assumed the limited prerogatives of 
a constitutional monarch. 


Since the sovereignty of Japan was subordinated to the Supreme 
Commander, formal communication between the Japanese Government 
and foreign governments for the greater part of the occupation was 
through SCAP. Consequently, foreign representatives in Japan were 
accredited to SCAP rather than to the Japanese Government. These 


3 Author's italics. 
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representatives communicated between their respective governments 
and SCAP and, through SCAP, between their governments and the 
Japanese Government. Some of them also functioned as the adminis- 
trative and advisory staffs authorized for members of the Allied 
Council for Japan. Soviet mission members interested themselves in 
the affairs of the Japanese Communist Party. 

As time passed, direct SCAP controls of the Japanese Government 
were increasingly repealed. Acceptance by the Japanese of the concept 
that they were responsible for their own affairs within the limits of 
occupation policy progressively reduced the need for surveillance and 
control. 

During 1949 there was an accelerated relaxation of occupation 
controls. The prefectural civil affairs teams were reduced in number 
and finally withdrawn and the regional teams were charged with spot 
surveillance of a considerably reduced number of items over much 
wider areas. By the end of 1949 the Commanding General, Eighth 
Army was relieved of responsibility for reporting on Japanese ob- 
servance of SCAP directives. Coordination of the activities of the 
regional civil affairs teams was assigned to a Civil Affairs Section in 
GHQ, SCAP. The various stafi sections of SCAP progressively with- 
drew from areas of supervision leaving more and more decisions to 
Japanese agencies. Only in cases where occupation objectives directly 
were involved did SCAP officials intervene in the conduct of Japanese 
governmental affairs. Measures taken by the Japanese themselves were 
reviewed in the light of the general principles involved; arbitrary 
revisions meeting SCAP ideas of perfection in statutory or regulatory 
refinement were not demanded. 

This policy helped defeat a particular and continuous problem of 
the occupation, namely Communist efforts to seize Japan. Immediate 
post-surrender Japan was ripe to be taken over by popular front tactics. 
Perhaps this is why the Soviet Union was willing to accept less than 
an optimum position in the legal framework of the occupation. 

At first there appeared to be an opportunity for a common-front 
organization of farmers and laborers; however, land reforms were 
implemented which gave the Japanese farmers title to the fields they 
tilled and set up a barrier of interest opposing Communist propaganda 
among them. 

The problems of labor were not susceptible to such ready solution. 
Labor in Japan had not been free to organize and, therefore, had no 
experienced leadership, no organization technicians, and no tradition 
for legal orderly struggle in the pattern developed through trial and 
error by the labor unions of the western democracies. Party workers 
guided by Soviet experts were able to secure control of railroad, 
maritime, heavy industry, electrical and communications unions. 
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The Communist Party’s struggle to control Japan through manip- 
ulation of labor organizations was not defeated until SCAP took 
direct action. First Communist efforts were through production con- 
trol strikes wherein labor ousted management and seized industry. 
Immediate post-war Japan was an ideal field for such techniques 
which are very effective when government mechanisms are uncertain 
in action. Production control combined with public demonstrations 
planned by Communist organizers to intimidate public officials was 
briefly successful. It appeared that the Communists would dominate 
Japan through this device. SCAP pointed out the developing dangers 
of the situation and the Japanese Government then found courage 
to prohibit production control strikes. 

The next effort was through a general strike by which it was 
planned to paralyze industry, communications, and public service. 
Communist leaders controlled four million organized workers. They 
had ample funds from unidentified sources and boasted that the 
USSR, one of the SCAP powers, supported the strike. Several nations, 
including the British, considered it unwise for the occupation to in- 
terfere. However, General MacArthur’s authority permitted unilateral 
action. He prohibited the general strike, stating: 

. . I have informed the labor leaders whose unions have 
federated for the purpose of conducting a general strike that I will 
not permit the use of so deadly a social weapon in the present im- 


poverished and emaciated condition of Japan, and have accordingly 
directed them to resist from the furtherance of such action. 


Press and public opinion generally supported the Supreme Com- 
mander’s intervention and condemned the instigators of the averted 
general strike as enemies of the public welfare; however, the attack 
continued. 

Communist minorities had infiltrated unions of public employees 
which included supervisory employees. The Communists attempted to 
seize control of the government through these vertically organized 
unions. An example was their attempt to subvert the tax collection 
process to their own ends. Taxes were burdensome to most of the 
Japanese, and Communist committees were organized in various neigh- 
borhoods to appeal for adjustments in tax assessments. Propaganda 
was broadeast that control of the All-Japanese Tax Collectors’ Union 
was in the hands of the Communist Party and that appeals made 
through the Party would be looked upon with favor. On SCAP’s 
advice, Finance Minister Hayato Ikeda discharged Communist tax 
officials. This action was the first of a pattern of such discharges 
which removed Communists from critical positions in the Japanese 
governmental services. 


Further successive moves were organized by the oceupation to 
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keep the Japanese Communists on the defensive. Many of their leaders 
were prohibited by SCAP directive from further participation in 
publie activities. Communistic publications were barred by occupation 
order. Communist employees in critical private enterprises were fired. 
Attempts by the Communists to strengthen themselves in the inherent 
nationalism of the Japanese people and to aggravate the authorities to 
actions which could be denounced as occupation-directed persecution 
of the people and their institutions were defeated through temperate 
SCAP counsel. It was upon SCAP’s advice that the Party was con- 
tinued in legal status so that the stake of party leaders in public 
positions held, and in their control of lucrative business enterprises, 
inhibited drastic illegal actions. SCAP withheld his blessing from 
legislation which would have unduly restricted academic freedom, 
advising that Communism could not be defeated by totalitarian 
methods. 

Gradually, the political vacuum in Japan was filled by moderate 
leaders who had learned effectively to oppose radical philosophies. 
When the occupation terminated, there was no longer a critical danger 
that manipulation of internal issues could found a strong Communist 
popular front in Japan. 

A review of the Japanese occupation should not be undertaken 
without some discussion of concurrent interests in Korea. Two out- 
standing differences emerge in the approach to and solutions of 
problems connected with the occupation of Korea and Japan: (1) 
When Japan surrendered, the administration of that country was 
instituted as the occupation of a defeated nation; Korea, on the other 
hand, was treated as a liberated area. (2) In Japan, there remained 
an indigenous government through which occupation authorities were 
able and willing to discharge their responsibilities; no indigenous 
government existed in Korea and direct military government was 
required at first. 

General MacArthur as Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army Forces, Pacific, had overall responsibility for Korea; however, 
military government operations were under the direction of the Com- 
manding General, United States Army Forces in Korea. 

Upon Japan’s surrender, American and Soviet troops had moved 
into Korea to demilitarize the Japanese Armed Forces. The troops 
of the USSR assumed a position in Korea north of the 38th parallel, 
while U. S. forces were stationed in the remainder of the peninsula. 
This line of demarcation became in effect a political boundary with 
the U. S. in the area of Korea south of the 38th parallel, and the USSR 
in control north of this unnatural barrier. 

Major positions in the government and industry of Korea had 
been held by the Japanese. The United States military government 
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acted to restore Korea to the Koreans by confiscating Japanese in- 
terests for Korean benefit and by returning the Japanese to their own 
country. The loss of technical and administrative skills resulting from 
this forced repatriation made for a grave economic and administrative 
problem. At the same time, over 2 million Koreans who had been living 
in Japan voluntarily accepted repatriation to Korea, further burden- 
ing the shaky economy. 

Agreement with the USSR on the administration of Korea soon 
was proved impossible. The United Nations was requested to assist in 
resolving this impasse to the end that all occupation troops could be 
speedily withdrawn and Korea reunited. The United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea was established by the United Nations 
General Assembly for this task on November 14, 1947. The Commission 
at once entered South Korea where American military government 
authorities welcomed all assistance in the establishment of a Korean 
Governmert; however, the USSR would not permit entry to North 
Korea. Free elections thereafter were held in South Korea and 
military government south of 38° was terminated upon the inaugura- 
tion and acceptance of responsibility by the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea at Seoul. 

Both in Korea and in Japan the military government was short 
staffed, even though 8,000 American officers were selected and trained 
for the tasks of occupation. 

This group of civil affairs trained officers most of whom were 
experts in the various fields of government, economics, finance, com- 
merce, industry, and engineering formed the framework of the struc- 
ture which operated military government in Japan and Korea. Until 
demobilization began, this personnel, which was predominantly of 
civilian background, served in uniform. Many of them remained in 
military government after termination of the emergency through sense 
of patriotic obligation and interest in the task which they had begun. 
Some continued in uniform but the majority reverted to civilian status, 
though working often at the same desk. This group was suppplemented 
by personnel drawn from the technical fields in which operational and 
policy staffing needs developed. Many outstanding authorities from 
the academic circles secured leaves of absence from their positions in 
order to lend their assistance for periods up to several years in length. 
Numbers of these persons had been prevented from participation in 
the civil affairs training program leading to commissioned service by 
the critical nature of the work they were doing in the wartime and 
by age limitations. 

Authoritative advice was made fully available to the military 
government commanders in policy matters. Such outstanding experts 
as Professor Carl Shoup of Columbia University who worked out 
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essential reforms in the Japanese tax structure, Mr. Joseph Dodge 
who materially assisted in efforts to secure a balanced Japanese 
Budget, and many others contributed their time and efforts. 

Perhaps a lesson of major interest for the student of military 
government in the Japanese and Korean occupations was that the 
successful conduct of military government operations requires a 
coordinated national effort. In order to profit from this lesson, 
permanent planning is necessary. This function can best be served 
by a civil affairs/military government organization assuring con- 
tinuity through the assignment of a relatively few career military 
personnel but staffed principally by members of the civilian com- 
munity who are willing to serve their country in a reserve capacity. 
Within such a CA/MG framework continuing military and civilian 
efforts can maintain the public interest and public contacts which will 
enable timely mobilization of the required national effort in emergency. 














THE OCCUPATION OF GERMANY 
United States’ Objectives and Participation’ 


by Eli Whitney Debevoise 


A prominent New York attorney, Mr. Debevoise served in Germany 
from June, 1951, to February, 1953, as General Counsel to the Of- 
fice of the United States High Commissioner and also, in the final 
months, as Assitant United States High Commissioner. He partic- 
ipated in the negotiation of the Bonn Conventions of May, 1952, 
between the governments of the three occupying powers and the 
German Federal Republic. 


Nine years have elapsed since May, 1945, when the German High 
Command surrendered unconditionally to the Allied military com- 
manders. German cities and factories were in ruins, economic life 
was at a standstill, and the people confused, uncertain of their status 
and hard-pressed for the bare essentials of subsistence. All German 
administration, from central government to local level, disintegrated 
and then ceased to exist. The name of Germany was synonymous with 
horrors of war and Nazi excesses. The military forces of the con- 
querors were throughout the land. Under such conditions of German 
collapse and chaos the occupation began. 


Pre-Surrender Planning and Coordination of Policy 


During the progress of the war, many theories and plans had 
been advanced for dealing with Germany and the Germans. Of these, 
the most severe was the so-called Morgenthau Plan, which recom- 
mended the splitting up of Germany, the complete destruction of 
heavy industries and the reducing of what was left to a ‘‘pastoral’’ 


1 This summary account of the occupation of Germany necessarily omits many 
important factors. In view of the subject of this issue of the JOURNAL, it includes 
material bearing on civilian-military roles, with some resulting disproportion in em- 
phasis. An excellent account of the Military Government period is given by Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, Decision in Germany, New York, 1950, and of the High Commission period 
through July 31, 1952, in John J. McCloy’s official Report on Germany, Sept. 21, 
1949-July 31, 1952, Cologne, 1952. For the earliest military occupation period see also 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe, New York, 1948. 
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way of life.2 Others also advocated the splitting of Germany into 
separate states. All included the complete demilitarization and de- 
nazification of Germany and its being rendered incapable of again 
deliberately disturbing the peace. 

From a governmental standpoint, it was necessary first to reach 
unified positions on a national level on policies to be followed and 
on occupation machinery. In Washington, official points of view 
varied not only on objectives, but upon where responsibility for the 
occupation should be placed. For some time, elements in the War 
Department regarded all such-problems as purely military; the State 
Department regarded policy on peacetime objectives as in its province.‘ 
Thus, coordination between the two was difficult. Necessarily, winning 
the war was the major concern of those charged with ultimate gov- 
ernmental responsibility. Yet definite planning for the many prob- 
lems of the peace was essential if the peace were not to be ‘‘lost.’’ 

Next, the United States’ position had to be coordinated with the 
views of the Allies. Cooperation between powers in wartime against a 
common enemy was no guaranty that their peacetime objectives would 
be similar. More was needed than joint statements on democracy and 
freedom. Unfortunately, agreement on many major problems was not 
reached before the surrender.® 

To coordinate the United States, British and Soviet views, the 
Foreign Ministers decided at Moscow in 19438 to establish a European 
Advisory Commission in London. The tasks facing the Commission 
were difficult, but it helped eliminate many inter-Allied differences 
that would otherwise have faced the Foreign Ministers themselves, and 
worked out detailed positions on some of the problems. It also drafted 
the terms of the instrument for Germany’s unconditional surrender 
and worked out the general form of inter-Allied control machinery. 

Among the most important problems were the division of Germany 
into zones of occupation and the treatment of Berlin. At the Yalta 


2 The Morgenthau Plan received the approval of Roosevelt and Churchill at their 
Quebec conference in Sept., 1944, in spite of strong U. S. and British opposition, but 
was later abandoned. Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in 
Peace and War, New York, 1947, pp. 568-583. 

3 For example, Sumner Welles, The Time for Decision, New York, 1944, Ch. 9. 

4 See Hajo Holborn, American Military Government, Its Organization and Policies, 
Washington, 1947; Stimson and Bundy, supra, pp. 553 ff.; Philip E. Mosely, “The 
Occupation of Germany—New Light on How the Zones Were Drawn,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 28 (1950), p. 580. 


5 General policy statements, e.g., the Atlantic Charter of 1941, the Moscow Decla- 
ration on General Security of October, 1943, and others are quoted in The Axis in 
Defeat—A Collection of Documents on American Policy Toward Germany and Japan, 
Department of State Publication No. 2423. See Sumner Welles, Seven Decisions that 
Shaped History, New York, 1950, Ch. 5; Chester Wilmot, The Struggle for Europe, 
London, 1952, pp. 707 ff. 
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conference in February, 1945, the Russians proposed, for the first 
time, the turning over of certain German pre-war territory in the east 
to Poland, foreshadowing decisions reached at the Potsdam conference 
that summer. The boundaries of the zones allocated to each of the 
Three Powers were tentatively agreed upon, subject to the allocation, 
from the American and British zones, of an occupation zone for the 
French if they should accept the invitation to participate. 

Two basic assumptions underlay the initial planning, at least on 
the part of the United States. The first was that a peace treaty between 
all of Germany’s former enemies on the one hand and Germany and 
its allies on the other, settling territorial, reparations, and all other 
problems, could be worked out within a period of at most two or three 
years.® The second was that in the occupation, the Western Powers 
could work in harmony with the Soviets, reconciling differences in 
viewpoint and coming to common agreement on policies. Unity on 
statements of broad fundamental objectives was taken as assurance of 
cooperation in lesser matters and in operation. 


Basic Occupation Documents: Berlin Declarations and Potsdam Protocol 


In Berlin, on June 5, 1945, the governments of the United States, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and France assumed ‘‘supreme 
authority with respect to Germany,’’ both on a national and local 
level. This was announced in a declaration’ issued by the Supreme 
Commanders of the Four Powers, which further announced the defeat 
and unconditional surrender of Germany and the absence of a central 
authority in Germany capable of maintaining order, administering the 
country, or complying with the requirements of the victors. 


Other declarations issued that day by the Supreme Commanders 
announced the creation of four zones of occupation, one allocated to 
each of the four powers. The boundaries of the zones were not then 
published, except to say that they would include Germany ‘‘within 
her frontiers as they were on 31 December, 1937.’’ On matters affect- 
ing Germany as a whole, there was to be an Allied Control Council 
consisting of the four Commanders-in-Chief. The Council was to act by 
unanimous decision to ensure ‘‘appropriate uniformity of action in the 
respective zones.’’ Provision was also made for the division of Berlin 
into four sectors, one allocated to each power, and for its administration 
by Military Commanders of the four powers sitting as a joint Kom- 
mandatura. 

Many questions not covered by the Berlin Declarations were 


6 In 1947, treaties were in fact signed with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary 
and Finland. 
7 See. The Axis in Defeat, supra, pp. 62 ff. 
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considered at the Potsdam conference which began in July, 1945.° 
The Potsdam Protocol of August 2, 1945, between the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union established objectives and 
provisions relating to the occupation which have greatly affected all 
subsequent developments in Germany and the relationship between 
the Soviets and the Western Powers. 

The attitude of the victors toward the Germans was shown in the 
statement that ‘‘the German people have begun to atone for the 
terrible crimes committed under the leadership of those whom, in the 
hour of their success, they openly approved and blindly cbeyed.’’ On 
the other hand, they announced their intention of giving the German 
people the opportunity for ‘‘eventual reconstruction of their life on 
a democratic and peaceful basis’’ and, in due course, taking ‘‘their 
place among the free and peaceful peoples of the world.’’ 

As to territory, portions of Germany east of a line created by the 
Oder-Neisse Rivers, which had been within Germany’s frontiers on 
December 31, 1937, were nevertheless placed under Polish administra- 
tion, pending final determination of the Polish western frontier in 
**the peace settlement.’’ Those portions thereupon ceased to be part of 
‘‘oecupied Germany’’ as that term is understood, and were outside the 
authority of the Allied Control Council.’ 

The Protocol stated the principal objective of the Allies to be that 
of completely destroying German militarism and Nazism and ensuring 
that Germany would never again disturb the peace of the world. 
Additional purposes of the occupation included reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic basis and Germany’s eventual 
peaceful cooperation in international life, the trial and punishment of 
war criminals, and the barring of former important Nazis from public 
office and positions of private responsibility. German education was 
to be so controlled as to eliminate Nazi and militarist doctrines and to 
encourage democratic ideals. Freedom of speech, press and religion and 
formation of free trade unions were permitted, subject only to Allied 
security interests. Administration in Germany was to be directed 
toward decentralization of political structure, coupled with develop- 
ment of local self-government on democratic principles, and encourage- 
ment of democratic political parties. ‘‘For the time being,’’ no central 
German government was to be established, although certain central 
German administrative departments, particularly in finance, transport, 


8 See Clay, op cit., pp. 37 ff.; James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, 1947, pp. 67-87; 
Winston Churchill, The Second World War—Triumph and Tragedy, 1953, Book II, 
Chs. 19 and 20. 

® In addition, the United States and the United Kingdom agreed to support at the 
“forthcoming peace settlement” the cession of the City of Konigsberg and a small area 
around it in East Prussia to the Soviet Union. That area has not been treated as part 
of the Soviet zone. 
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communications, foreign trade and industry were to be set up to act 
under direction of the Control Council. 

To further the disarmament and demilitarization objectives, 
production of arms, munitions and implements of war, aircraft and 
seagoing ships was prohibited, and rigid controls and restrictions were 
to be placed on production in other industries such as metals, chemicals 
and machinery. It was specifically provided that ‘‘during the period 
of occupation, Germany shall be treated as a single economic unit,’’ 
under common policies. Cartels and excessive concentrations of 
economic power were to be eliminated and emphasis placed upon the 
development of agriculture and peaceful domestic industries. The 
Protocol also provided for reparations in the form of removal of 
industrial capital equipment found to be in excess of the requirements 
of German peacetime economy. 

German populations remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary were to be transferred to occupied Germany ‘‘in an orderly 
and humane manner.’’ 

The French Provisional Government had joined in the instrument 
of surrender and the Berlin Declarations, but did not take part in the 
Potsdam conference or sign the Protocol. Although the French re- 
garded as serious the failure at Potsdam to deal with Germany’s 
western borders and to separate from Germany the Rhineland and 
the two industrial areas of the Ruhr and the Saar, they promptly took 
their part in the occupation, presenting their differences through 
diplomatic channels.'° 


Nature of the Occuption in International Law 


The occupation was more than a mere military occupation in the 
technical sense, for no other government existed in the occupied ter- 
ritory. In the normal case of military occupation without annexation, 
the Military Governors have a ‘native’’ or local government with which 
to deal. Here, even at the local level, German governments had to be 
recreated. In addition, the Potsdam Protocol contemplated changes in 
the laws of Germany existing when the occupation began and in fact, 
the first actions taken by the Control Council involved the suspension 
of much Nazi legislation. The occupation is without exact precedent in 
international law.” 


10 See Memorandum presented to the Council of Foreign Ministers by the French 
Delegation, Paris, April 25, 1946 (printed in Occupation of Germany—Policy and 
Progress 1945-1946, Department of State Publication 2783, European Series 23), in 
which reference is made to French representations presented on September 14, 1945. 

10a German international jurists have made varying analysces of the legal nature 
of the occupation, calling it everything from “occupatio sui generis” to ‘“‘a mixed type 
of occupation.” Their views are analyzed, with reference to their articles, in Handbuch 
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MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
June 5, 1945-September 20, 1949 


Functioning of Four Power Military Government 


The four Commanders-in-Chief held a preliminary meeting in 
Berlin on June 5, 1945, when the Berlin Declarations were published. 
Their first actual meeting as the Control Council, the supreme 
legislative authority in oceupied Germany, took place on July 30, It 
was not until August 10 that the Council had decided fully on its 
procedures and the committees that were to implement its work. It 
established a ‘‘Coordinating Committee’’ composed of the four Deputy 
Commanders, and twelve ‘‘directorates,’’ or divisions, to deal with 
problems in different fields. All four powers were equally represented 
in each committee and directorate; decisions by each were required to 
be by unanimous vote. 


The actual carrying out of decisions of the Control Council and 
administration of its laws were matters for each Military Governor 
within his zone. There, he had supreme executive and judicial powers 
and, except on matters within the domain of the Control Council, 
supreme legislative power. 


United States Military Government 


In the United States zone, the initial directive on Military Govern- 
ment (JCS 1067)1! was issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in April, 
1945, addressed to General Eisenhower as ‘‘Commanding General of 
the United States Forces of Occupation in Germany.’’ That the War 
Department considered the occupation an essentially military matter 
is well indicated by the failure of anyone to suggest to General Clay, 
upon his appointment as Deputy for Military Government and before 
he flew to Europe in April, 1945, that he consult the State Department 
or any of its officials!” 


In Washington, the occupation was directed by the War Depart- 
ment, with the Department of State participating in formulation of 


des Besatzungrechts by Dr. F. von Schmoller and others, published by Institut Fiir Be- 
satzung Fragen, Tubingen, in 1951 (see Part I); see also Pitman B. Potter, “Legal 
Bases and Character of Military Occupation in Germany and Japan,” 43 American Jour- 
nal of International Law 325; Dr. K. von Laun, “The Legal Status of Germany,” 45 
American Journal of International Law 267. 

11 It was not made public until October, 1945, when somewhat out of date. See 
Germany 1947-1949—The Story in Documents, Department of State Publication 3556, 
European and British Commonwealth Series 9, pp. 21-33; Clay, op. cit., pp. 16-19. It 
was superceded by a new directive, JCS 1779, on July 11, 1947. See Germany 1947- 
1949, supra, pp. 34-41. 

12 Clay, op. cit., p. 6. 
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policy. Prior to the surrender, the State Department had assigned to 
Military Government Mr. Robert D. Murphy to serve as political 
adviser with the personal rank of Ambassador. He joined General Clay 
abroad in April. 


Initially, Military Government was an adjunct of the troop 
command. With the need for supplying or supervising administration 
in all civilian fields and for coping with the actual needs of the 
population for food and other necessities, such an arrangement was 
soon found to be impracticable. A separate organization known as the 
Office of Military Government, United States (OMGUS) was created 
in October, 1945, with headquarters in Berlin, under the administra- 
tion of General Clay as Deputy Military Governor. Certain functions 
were divided between OMGUS and Army Headquarters in Frankfurt— 
a temporary arrangement—with full control to go later to OMGUS. 
At an early monthly staff meeting, General Eisenhower stated his 
support for a Military Government organization ‘‘which could be 
transferred to civilian on twenty-four hours’ notice,’’ the function 
of the troops in Germany being primarily to support Military Govern- 
ment. Thus, confusion and opposition inside Germany were substan- 
tially eliminated.’ 


However, instructions had come to Germany in volume from both 
the War and State Departments until Gen. Clay had cabled on 
November 17, 1945, pointing out the resulting duplication and con- 
fusion.’> Thereafter, instructions were sent by the War Department; 
State Department messages to the political adviser were considered 
as suggestions. 


Progress Toward Allied Objectives; The Control Council Functions 


In the early days of the Control Council substantial progress was 
made in enacting measures necessary to implement many of the Potsdam 
objectives such as demilitarization, denazification, punishment of war 
criminals, control of scientific research and German foreign assets, 
and, on paper at least, reparations, establishment of industrial quotas 
and judicial reform. Differences soon developed, however, particularly 
with the Soviet representatives, in the interpretation of the Potsdam 
Protocol and in method of implementation. This prevented progress, 


13 As to developments in methods of coordination in Washington between Depart- 
ments and in the occupation, see Holborn, of. cit., particularly Chs. 1-3; Stimson and 
Bundy, op. cit., pp. 553-564. 


14 Clay, op. cit., pp. 55-56. That General Eisenhower had always considered that 
post-hostilities occupation should become the responsibility of civilian agencies promptly 
was shown by his statements to President Roosevelt in 1943. Eisenhower, op. cit., pp. 
200, 218. 


15 Clay, op. cit., pp. 53-60. 
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except on a zonal basis, in such important matters as establishment of 
political parties, labor organizations, foreign and internal trade, land 
reform, education and currency. 


The requirement for unanimous decision in the Council soon 
raised problems. The establishment of German central economic ad- 
ministrative agencies called for by Potsdam was promptly thwarted by 
a French veto.4* The French feared that creation of German central 
agencies having jurisdiction over all zones, including the industrial 
areas of the Ruhr and the Saar, would prejudice their subsequent 
separation from Germany under an international regime. The French 
veto related solely to German central agencies and did not prevent the 
four powers from establishing their own central agencies to carry out 
the Potsdam decision to treat Germany as a single economic unit. 
However, the Soviet Commander was quick to act upon this split in 
Western views. He prevented adequate access to places within his zone 
by authorities of the other powers, whether members of Council Com- 
mittees or not, and soon developed a new economic policy for it. At an 
early date the Soviet zone was included behind the long Iron Curtain 
stretching from the Arctic and the Baltic to the Black Sea. 


Behind this curtain, the Soviet authorities stripped the Eastern 
zone of industrial plant and machinery without regard to the Potsdam 
limitations. In addition, current production was diverted to the east. 
Contrary to the understanding at Potsdam, the Soviets prevented 
shipment of food and other produce from the Soviet zone and eastern 
areas under Polish administration, territory which had represented 
Germany’s ‘‘bread basket.’’ This aggravated the food shortage in the 
Western zones requiring substantial importations of food well into 
1948, principally from the United States. The German economy also 
suffered because of crippled transportation and communications 
systems. German currency deteriorated and industry stagnated. The 
strenuous efforts of the Western Powers to work out currency reform 
on a quadripartite basis were thwarted by the Russians. 


On a zonal basis, progress was made toward establishing local 
self-government along democratic lines. In this, the United States led 
the other powers. Local political parties were authorized in its zone 
as early as August, 1945. By May, 1946, local councils had been chosen 
in free elections—the first in Germany since 1933. By the end of 1946, 
the States (Laender)!" had put into effect new constitutions drafted 
by their elected representatives and adopted by popular vote. Progress 


16 September 22, 1945. The Soviets spoke in favor of the proposal, although with 
doubtful sincerity. Idid., pp. 109-111. 


17 The only exception was Bremen, where the vote did not take place until 
October, 1947, 
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was also made in the British and French zones. In the Soviet zone, the 
change was from one totalitarian control to another. 

Necessarily, German political reconstruction was closely supervised 
by the occupation authorities but progressively greater responsibility 
was transferred, subject to overall occupation control, to the new 
German governments except for security matters and certain other 
specified fields. 

The immediate tasks of liquidating German military power and 
arms industry had been largely completed, and constructive measures 
were needed to carry out the other Potsdam objective of permitting 
the Germans to reconstruct their life on a democratic and peaceful 
basis. Faced with continuing deterioration of the economy in its zone 
and justified by German progress toward local self-government, the 
United States in the summer of 1946 proposed the union of its zone 
economically with any other zones willing to participate, and the 
establishment of a four-zone German national council. Only the British 
accepted the offer to combine zones. The Bizonal Fusion Agreement 
of December 2, 1946,1* providing for the economic fusion of the two 
zones, was the first step toward German reunification. Under it a joint 
American and British Control Office was established in Frankfurt 
early in 1947 and a German Bizonal Economic Council provided 
German administration in the fields of transport, communications, 
finance, food, agriculture and economics, all subject to strict occupation 
control. id 

Among important Allied objectives were denazification and th 
trial of war criminals. The trial of the major war criminals at 
Nurenberg before the International Military Tribunal began in Novem- 
ber, 1945, and ended October 1, 1946, with death sentences for twelve 
and imprisonment for seven.!® Trials of other important war criminals 
before tribunals of the individual powers began in October, 1946, under 
a Control Council Law. Cases involving crimes against military per- 
sonnel and atrocities in concentration camps were heard under military 
law by military tribunals.”° 


Breakdown of Four Power Government; Split with the Soviet 


The Potsdam Protocol had provided for a Council for Foreign 
Ministers to work on the peace settlement and other matters referred 


18 Occupation of Germany—Policy and Progress 1945-1946, op. cit., pp. 169, 174. 

19 The International Military Tribunal, however, was not an arm of Military 
Government. 

20 Control Council Law No. 10, Control Council Gazette, p. 50, implemented in 
the U. S. zone by Military Government Ordinances which provided for tribunals com- 
posed of civilians. The trials under military law took place at Dachau under direction 
of the Judge Advocate, The last trial in the U. S. zone ended in April, 1949. See Clay 
op. cit., pp. 246, 250-255. 
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from time to time by governments.”! Differences between the occupa- 
tion authorities of the four powers in Germany on policy and opera- 
tions were referred to the Council of Foreign Ministers, but few were 
resolved. While the three Western Powers could reach agreement on 
most questions, often making concessions to do so,?* the Soviets were 
unwilling to make any concession toward unified policy for the four 
zones which would either weaken its absolute control over its own zone 
or result in the establishment of any central German government not 
‘adapted to the seizure of absolute control.’’*% 


Difficulties with the Soviet began in 1945, both in the Control 
Council in Germany and in the Council of Foreign Ministers. Soviet 
intransigence increased with the substantial withdrawal of American 
troops from Europe, the economic decline of Western Europe and 
Soviet success in acquiring and strengthening its hold over its satel- 
lites. 


The German economy had been an essential factor in pre-war 
European economy. The post-war decline in Europe led to Secretary 
of State Marshall’s June, 1947, proposal of economic aid to Europe, 
which became the European Recovery Program. This was met by a 
Soviet counter-proposal of an economie program for Eastern Europe, 
including the Soviet zone of Germany, which could mean nothing less 
than complete Sovietization. 


In the Council of Foreign Ministers at London in December, 1947, 
Soviet actions made it clear that the Western Allies would have to 
proceed independently on any constructive program.** The extreme 
Soviet position also convinced the French that there was no possibility 
in the near future of uniting the four zones for governmental or 
economic measures. In January, 1948, announcement was made of a 
conference of the three Western Powers, with the three Benelux 
governments participating on policy matters, to be held in London in 
February to ‘‘discuss German affairs of mutual interest.’’ The Soviets 


21 Germany 1947-1949, The Story in Documents, supra, pp. 47-48. 

22 For example, the British under the Labor Government early insisted that coal, 
steel and other industries in Germany be nationalized, but subsequently conceded that 
decision on nationalization be left for German determination, The French wished to 
incorporate the Saar in the French economic and administrative system, without formally 
annexing it, and also to have the Rhineland and the Ruhr become separate states. With 
the concession by the British and the Americans as to the Saar, the French gave up their 
position as to the Ruhr and the Rhineland. See Occupation of Germany—Policy and 
Progress 1945-1946, supra, pp. 76, 223 ff. 

23 Statement by Secretary of State Marshall, April 28, 1947. See Clay, op. cit., 
p. 153. 

24 The London meeting broke up on December 15, 1947, without setting a date 
for reconvening. ibid., pp. 343-348; Report by Secretary Marshall, in Germany, 1947- 
1949-—The Story in Documents, supra, pp. 63-67. 
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immediately protested the conference as a violation of the Potsdam 
Protocol. 

By the end of 1947, cooperation with the Soviets had also become 
virtually impossible in the Control Council. Soviet propfaganda against 
the West in the Berlin and eastern press had increased in virulence. 
In the Council itself discussions became progressively more stormy. 
Finally on March 20, 1948, after the introduction of a Soviet-inspired 
attack on the Western Powers’ activities in Germany by the Czech, 
Yugoslav and Polish Foreign Ministers, the Soviet member stalked 
out of the meeting with the members of his delegation.*> This was the 
last meeting of the Control Council, although it has never been formally 
abolished. 


Uniting of Western Germany and Soviet Retaliation 


The Six Power conferences in London in the winter and spring of 
1948 produced recommendations on control of industry in the Ruhr 
and other security measures and also on machinery for the creation of 
a West German government. A free and democratic German central 
government was to be established in the West, with protection against 
over-centralization and with power to participate in European 
economic recovery programs. It was regarded as the first step toward 
ultimate German unification.*® 

Pending the working out of unification in the West, common 
measures were taken by the three Western Powers in June, 1948, of 
which the most important was currency reform. Conversion laws were 
promulgated simultaneously in the three zones, transforming the old 
depreciated German currency into the new Deutschemark. The effect 
on economic life in Western Germany was immediate. Its substantial 
and remarkable recovery dates from that reform. 

In March, 1948, after the Six Power conference started, the Soviet 
authorities began to retaliate by interference with transportation 
between Berlin and the West. This took the form of checking baggage 
and passengers, even on military trains, and other interference with 
land and water transportation. The decision was made immediately 
that the American personnel and their dependents would remain in 
Berlin. British and French officials also remained. A small airlift was 
started to meet the needs of the occupation authorities. 

With the announcement early in June, 1948, by the three Western 


25 Clay, op. cit., Ch. 18. 


26 Germany 1947-1949—T he Story in Documents, supra, pp. 75-84. The Six Powers 
were France, United Kingdom, United States, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. Agreement establishing the International Authority for the Ruhr was signed by 
the Six Powers in London on April 28, 1949. See Ibid., pp. 334-343. 
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Powers, with Benelux support, of agreement on permitting the creation 
of a central German government in the West, it was anticipated that 
an actual blockade of all land and water transportation would be 
extended to include the German civil population. This necessitated 
meeting the needs, by air transportation, of some 2,500,000 people in 
West Berlin for coal, food and other supplies in excess of such reserve 
stocks as existed. The prompt institution and magnificent performance 
of the airlift provided by the U. S. Air Force from June, 1948, to May 
12, 1949, coupled with the resolution of the civil population of Berlin, 
have been well described.”* 


Contrary to Soviet expectations, the blockade resulted in neither 
withdrawal of the Western Powers from Berlin nor in deflecting them 
from their resolve to unite the three Western zones under a German 
government. Due to the airlift, it had the opposite result. The airlift 
demonstrated to the Germans and the free world the determination of 
the Western Powers to meet Soviet measures effectively and prevent 
further Soviet encroachment. It also made clear the necessity for con- 
tinued presence of United States forces in Germany. 


Transition from Military to Civil Occupation; Formation of Federal 
Republic of Germany 


During the period of increasing East-West tension, the Federal 
Republic of Germany was created and the occupation changed from a 
military to a civilian basis in the West. 


A German Constitutional Assembly, consisting of delegates elected 
by their Land parliaments in August, 1948, drafted a Basic Law 
establishing a central federal government, but with many important 
powers resting with the separate Laender. The Basic Law provided 
for a democratic form of government and contained a strong ‘‘bill of 
rights’’ protecting individual freedom. It was approved by the 
Military Governors in May, 1949, following a conference of the 
Western Foreign Ministers, and in August, a Federal Parliament 
(Bundestag) was elected in the first national elections in West 
Germany.”® 


The decision of the three Western Powers to substitute a new civil 
regime for Military Government was implemented by several docu- 
ments made public on April 8, 1949, following a conference of their 


27 Clay, op. cit., Chs. 19 and 20. Four Power agreement to end the blockade was 
reached in New York on May 24, 1949, and confirmed by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Paris, June 20, 1949 (their first meeting since December, 1947). Germany 
1947-1949, supra, pp. 274, 69-70. 

28 See Germany 1947-1949, supra, pp. 275-321, containing text of Basic Law, 
approval by Military Governors and related material. 
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Foreign Ministers in Washington.*® An agreement on basic principles 
for ‘‘tri-zonal fusion’’ provided for the establishment of an Allied 
High Commission in the West to become effective at the same time as 
the new German government. In exercise of the ‘‘supreme authority’’ 
retained by the three governments, an Occupation Statute declared 
that the new German Federal Republic and the participating Laender, 
in accordance with the Basic Law and their Constitutions, should have 
full governmental power in all fields other than those specifically 
considered necessary ‘‘to accomplish the basic purposes of the occupa- 
tion.’’ The Three Powers reserved the right, which has never been 
used, to resume ‘‘the exercise of full authority’’ if essential to security 
to preserve democratic government in Germany or to discharge inter- 
national obligations of the three governments. 

In announcing John J. MeCloy’s nomination as the first United 
States High Commissioner in May, 1949, President Truman stated that 
he was to develop plans for transferring responsibility for the oceupa- 
tion’s non-military aspects from the Department of the Army to the 
Department of State and the European Cooperation Administration. 
The new High Commissioner was to become 


. . . the supreme United States authority in Germany. Subject to 
consultation with and ultimate direction by the President he will be 
under the immediate supervision and direction of the Secretary of 
State. He will have the authority to exercise all the governmental 
functions of the United States in Germany, other than the Command 
of the United States Occupation Forces. He will represent the United 
States on the Allied High Commission . . . when established . . .30 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION 
Western Germany—September 21, 1949, to date 


September 21, 1949, is a significant date in German post-war 
history—the three Western zones were united under the new civilian 
Allied High Commission, military government was terminated, and 
the Federal Republic of Germany was officially launched. 

The period since elapsed has seen tremendous progress in Germany 
in the development of a stable representative government, in the 
reconstruction of its industry and economy and in its beginning to 
find its place among the free and peaceful nations of the world. The 
accomplishments in this period, both by the Allied occupation authori- 


29 [bid., pp. 88-92. The Charter of the Allied High Commission was approved 
by the Foreign Ministers on June 20, 1949, Ibid., pp. 92-97. 

30 See Germany 1947-1949, supra, pp. 181-182. Mr. McCloy was also to be the 
chief representative of the Economic Cooperation Administration in Germany and to 
have appropriate powers of a Chief of Mission. 
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ties in Germany and by the Germans themselves deserve a fuller 
account than space permits.*? 

The astounding economic recovery of West German industrial 
production to levels substantially higher than those in 1936, its de- 
velopment of a substantial favorable balance in foreign trade, and 
the strength of its currency, all achieved during this period, have 
become matters of common knowledge. While problems of housing and 
need for investment capital remain, the economy is essentially one of 
the strongest in Western Europe. This has been due to the industrious- 
ness and cooperation of government, labor and capital, and to the 
careful administration of foreign aid. Direct aid advanced by the 
United States to Germany reached its peak in 1948, and in recent 
years has been less than to certain other European countries. 


Developments in the cold war have necessarily affected Allied 
policy toward Germany. Communist aggression in Korea raised fears 
of similar military attack across the Iron Curtain in Germany. Com- 
munist propaganda played on this fear. The Western democracies 
recognized the need for preparing adequate defense in Europe. Ger- 
many’s exposed position as the natural battlefield between the Soviet 
forces and the West led to Allied planning for German participation 
in defense of the West. France particularly, and other countries as 
well, feared the recreation of a German general staff and national 
army, and that idea had strong opposition also in Germany. A French 
proposal for a European army with German units under a joint 
general staff, which was actually approved by the French National 
Assembly on October 26, 1950, led to the negotiations for the European 
Defense Community (EDC) Treaty of May 27, 1952, between France, 
Italy, and the three Benelux governments and the Federal Republic.®” 
The EDC Treaty has been ratified by all parties except France and 
Italy. 


Realization of Other Allied Oblectives 


The groundwork for accomplishment of many Allied objectives 
prescribed at Potsdam was laid under Military Government. Some 
had been completed, such as the trial of war criminals. As to others, 


31 No account of the High Commision period has appeared comparable to General 
Clay’s Decision in Germany. Mr. McCloy’s 10 Quarterly Reports and his final Report 
on Germany Sept. 21, 1949 - July 31, 1952 (hereafter cited as McCloy, Final Report), 
give excellent and full official accounts. 

32 The text of the Treaty appears in Senate Report, 82ud Cong. 2nd Sess., Execu- 
tives Q & R, pp. 167-252. Among other provisions the Treaty provides for regulating 
armament and munitions industries. See, particularly, Art. 107. The relationship of the 
new EDC with NATO was covered by a Protocol of May 27, 1952, to the North 
Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949 (Executives Q & R, pp. 23-4). 
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much remained to be done both in enactment of new legislation and 
in implementation. Deconcentration of coal, steel and chemical in- 
dustries was accomplished under High Commission legislation and 
action. Enforcement of restitution and other claims resulting from 
Nazi persecution, under machinery provided by Military Government, 
was largely effected in the later period. Work with displaced persons 
and refugees necessarily continued, as did work in the fields of press, 
radio and education and in the administration of justice.** 


United States High Commissioner—Relations with the Military 


The steps taken to convert military government into the Office of 
the High Commissioner included the formation of a new organization, 
selection of personnel and reorientation of former members of the 
Military Government staff. Many persons who had worked for Military 
Government, either as civilians or as temporary Army officers, 
remained. 


During the High Commission period the number of American 
troops stationed in Germany was increased because of cold war de- 
velopments. The chain of military command was also altered by the 
establishment of NATO Headquarters. 


The High Commissioner had been made the supreme United 
States authority in Germany on all matters other than the command 
of troops. His relationship with the military command on military 
matters in Germany was stated in the Executive Order as follows: 


With respect to military matters the Commander of the United 
States Armed Forces in Germany shall continue to receive instruc- 
tions directly from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On request of the High 
Commissioner, such Commander shall take necessary measures for 
the maintenance of law and order and such other action as is re- 
quired to support the policy of the United States in Germany. If 
major differences arise over policy affecting military matters, neces- 
sary reports and recommendations shall be referred to the Depart- 
ment of State and to the National Military Establishment for 
resolution. In the event of an emergency involving the security of 
the United States forces in Europe, such Commander may take 


whatever action he considers essential to safeguard the security of 
his troops.34 


The presence in Germany of Allied military forces involved 
relationships at many points with German political and fiscal authori- 


883 For detailed statements on these accomplishments through July 31, 1952, see 
McCloy, Final Report, pp. 91-166. 


%4 Executive Order 10062 of June 6, 1949, printed in Germany 1947-1949, supra, 
pp. 182-3. 
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ties. For example, requisitioning of property, determination of occupa- 
tion costs chargeable to the Germans, hunting and fishing rights for 
American personnel, and off-shore procurement had political as well 
as military aspects. 

Monthly meetings were held by the High Commissioner and certain 
of his advisers with the Commanding General and his staff, at which 
open matters would be discussed and worked out. While disagreements 
occurred, this system contributed to smooth functioning. 


German Political Progress and Integration with the West 


In the 1949 elections no party had attained a clear majority in the 
Bundestag. The new Federal Republic started with a coalition govern- 
ment headed by Dr. Konrad Adenauer as Chancellor, holding 208 of 
the 402 seats.*> It was more stable than the figures would indicate, 
as the opposition was badly divided and agreement upon a successor 
Chancellor was required, under the Basic Law, before the existing 
government could be ousted. German confidence in the new government 
and its institutions has grown with the years. The functioning of its 
Bundestag compares favorably with other parliaments. The federal 
and Land judicial systems have gained increasing respect. 

Relationships with the occupation authorities, at first somewhat 
tentative, have improved and progress has been accompanied by 
extended relaxations of Allied controls. The Occupation Statute itself 
was amended in March, 1951, to reflect this relaxation and to limit 
further the fields specifically reserved for complete Allied supremacy.*® 

In foreign relations, the Federal Republic was encouraged from 
the beginning to re-establish consular and commercial relations with 
other countries, and to participate in international organizations.** 
Treaties with other countries have been made or revived with the 
approval of the occupation authorities. 

The Federal Republic has participated in the progress made 
toward integration of Western Europe. It became a member of the 
Council of Europe early in 1950 and subsequently of the Organization 
for European Cooperation (OEEC) and the European Payments 
Union (EPU). From the beginning, it participated in the negotiations 
of the Treaty constituting the European coal and steel community 


35 For breakdown of election results, see Germany 1947-1949, supra, pp. 317-9. 

86 See McCloy, 6th Quarterly Report on Germany, January 1-March 31, 1951, 
Appendix IV, setting forth the amendments and an agreed Allied program for future 
limitation of occupation controls. 

87 Petersburg Protocol, between Allied High Commission and German Chancellor 
of November 22, 1949; McCloy, Is¢ Quarterly Report on Germany, Appendix VII, 
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(known as the Schuman Plan).** Under this Treaty, which became 
effective on July 25, 1952, France, Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg have established supranational insti- 
tutions with power to control matters relating to coal and steel within 
their territories. With this move, the Federal Republic was indeed well 
on the road toward joining the community of free nations on an equal 
basis. 


German participation in the defense of the free world was not 
altogether consistent with the continuance of an occupation status. 
The desire for such participation led to the lengthy negotiations of 
the Bonn Conventions of May 26, 1952, between the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France and the Federal Republic, providing for 
the end of the occupation and restoration to the Federal Republic of 
full political independence, subject only to certain rights of the Three 
Powers to enable them to deal with issues arising from the continued 
division of Germany and the state of international relations. These 
rights related to the stationing and security of Allied forces in Ger- 
many, to Berlin and to Germany as a whole, including questions of 
unification and a peace settlement. As a peace treaty between all of 
Germany and all its former enemies was an impossibility, due to the 
Soviet position, the Conventions had to make provision for protecting 
the Allies’ positions on such matters as reparation, restitution, boun- 
daries and other matters normally dealt with in a peace treaty, and 


also to preserve, insofar as practicable, the objectives agreed upon 
at Potsdam. 


The Bonn Conventions, after ratification, become effective only 
when the EDC Treaty also becomes effective. They have been ratified 
by all parties except France, and the EDC Treaty by all except France 
and Italy. Fi! 

The Federal Republic approaches the end of the occupation under 
its present strong democratic leadership, desiring to join in supra- 
national arrangements with other European nations like the Schuman 
Plan and the EDC. That democratic leadership is in fact now in 
control in the Federal Republic was demonstrated in the elections of 
September 6, 1953. With over 85% of the registered voters participat- 
ing, the Chancellor’s party (CDU) alone increased its popular vote 
and obtained an absolute majority in the Bundestag. Extremist parties 
of both the right and the left failed to gain any seats. The Federal 
Republic thus became the only Western European government without 
Communists in the legislature.*® 


38 The text appears in Senate Report, Executives Q & R, supra, pp. 255 ff. 
39 Even Luxembourg elected two Communists in its election of May, 1954. 
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GERMANY TODAY AND AMERICAN POLICY 


With the Iron Curtain cutting off Eastern Germany and with 
Berlin still an island in the Soviet sea, one of the long-term problems 
in Europe is the question of Germany reunification. The Three West- 
ern Powers have stated that reunification through peaceful means 
remains a fundamental and common goal.*® 

Strong as is the German urge for reunification, it is not, however, 
wanted at the price of Communist domination. This has been shown 
by the Federal Republic’s continual insistence, in the face of Soviet 
suggestions, on free elections throughout Germany as a prerequisite 
to unification ; by its own elections of last September which the Chan- 
cellor and his cohorts won by urging their foreign policy of integration 
with the West against the opposition’s insistence on priority for 
unification; and by the Federal Republic’s firm stand in support of 
the West in the Berlin conference of January-February, 1954.‘ 

Nor does the present German leadership, either of the coalition 
or of the principal opposition party (SPD), favor a neutralized united 
Germany. Realistically, it would still remain a potential battleground 
between East and West, subject to constant pressures. It would have 
no army and no munitions industry, and no incentive would exist for 
any power to assist in its rearming. 

From the United States’ point of view, the position of the Federal 
Republic is inseparably linked with the defense of Western Europe. 
German participation in such defense, planned since early 1950, should 
be provided on some basis. 

In Western Germany a resurgent economy is bringing stability 
and prosperity under a free representative government, desirous of 
contributing to the defense of its freedom through the EDC. The delay 
in making the Bonn Coventions and the EDC effective, not the fault 
of the Germans but principally of the French, is resulting in increased 
impatience and restiveness. Unless the Conventions and the EDC 
Treaty become effective soon, some alternative for ending the occupa- 
tion and restoring sovereignty, consistent with defense against Soviet 
aggression and with adequate safeguards against possible revival of 
German militarism, must be sought promptly. 


40 See Bonn Conventions (Preamble to Convention on Relations Between the 
Three Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany), Senate Report, Executives Q & R, 
Supra, p. 9. 

41 See “Report on Berlin,” address by Secretary Dulles, Dept. of State Bulletin of 
Mar. 8, 1954, p. 343; “The Foundations of a Democratic Vote in Germany,” by High 
Commissioner James B. Conant, Dept. of State Bulletin, May 17, 1954, p. 750. The 
Federal Republic has shown willingness to have the Saar, part of Germany before World 
War II, internationalized if so doing will remove French opposition to ratification of 
the EDC Treaty. 
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In the Eastern zone, the German government is a puppet of the 
Soviet, like its other satellites. Its post-war economic development has 
been slow and subordinated to Soviet demands.lThe West recognizes 
the recent Soviet announcement of complete sovereignty for that 
government as a mere gesture; Soviet troops remain, no free elections 
were held and the number of escapees to the West actually increased. 
However, without reunification, in spite of the additional economic 
problems it would bring to the West, a state of tension will continue 
across the borders and in Berlin, with repeated instances of interfering 
with transportation, kidnappings and other pressures capable at some 
point of leading to more serious consequences., 

Only a strong Federal Republic, with Western support, will be 
capable of coping with such problems; only might is respected in the 
Kremlin and a strong Western Europe presents the only hope of pro- 
tecting Germany and of leading ultimately to its peaceful reunifica- 
tion. For both political and military reasons, this has been and should 
remain United States policy. 














THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Concept of Operation; Organization; Actual 
Operations 


by George A. Wyeth, Jr. 


A graduate of Yale, Mr. Wyeth entered Government service in 
1948, working with the Department of State and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Frankfurt, Germany, until 1950. From 
1950 to 1953 he served as Assistant to the Joint Secretaries in the 
Department of Defense and currently is Deputy Diector of the Of- 
fice of National Security Council Affairs in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


Introduction 


There has not always been a need for a National Security Council. 
In the 1920’s and ’30’s when the United States had a Federal budget 
measured in millions of dollars instead of billions, when our armed 
forces numbered less than half a million men as opposed to the ap- 
proximately 3 million at present, and when our interest and par- 
ticipation in international affairs was minimal, the need for a top 
policy coordinating body just did not exist. 

However, during World War II and most especially in the im- 
mediate postwar period with its problems of dealing with a defeated 
Germany, Japan and Italy; of initiating a foreign economic assistance 
program on a global basis; of providing coordinated instructions for 
the U.S. representatives to the infant but growing United Nations 
organization; and of coping with an increasingly menacing Russia — 
for these and many other reasons, the need for a top policy council 
to coordinate the views of the various agencies of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government became compelling. Most of all, 
the need was born in the fact that as a result of World War II, the 
United States had for the first time assumed a position of leadership 
in the world. Prior to World War II, the other nations of the world 
were relatively unconcerned with what U.S. policies or opinions of 
world problems or trouble spots were. Since 1945, however, U.S. 
policy on such problem areas as Morocco, Iran, Azerbaijan, Kashmir, 
Indochina — just to mention a few — has become of great importance 
and in some eases, decisive. This is because we have the resources 
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and the forees—in a word, the power — and now the impelling nec- 
essity of doing something about preserving our free world. Thus, it 
became of critical importance for the United States Government to 
speak with one voice — and only one. It became of vital importance 
for the United States not to allow its foreign policy spokesmen to 
enter commitments which would outstrip the military capability of 
the U.S. This of course is what very nearly happened in Korea. To- 
day, as the United States not only continues to maintain leadership 
in world affairs but strives to organize and sustain a great coalition 
of free world nations, the need is as great as it has ever been. 

Men in high government position in the latter stages of World 
War II recognized the need for closer coordination and cooperation 
between their respective agencies, especially in the field of politico- 
military planning. This resulted in many inter-agency staff level 
conferences which eventually led to meetings between top level repre- 
sentatives of State, War and Navy Departments. These meetings in 
time became known as the meetings of the State-War-Navy Coordinat- 
ing Committee —-SWNCC. SWNCC was the forerunner of the NSC. 


The Law 


In 1947, the Congress passed legislation to provide for a National 
Security Council. It was the National Security Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 253, 80th Congress, July 1947) which also established the De- 
partment of Defense with its unification of the three military de- 
partments and, for the first time, made legal provision for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The law, although written in general terms, gave 
the Council certain specific functions and duties. The statutory funce- 
tion of the Council is ‘‘to advise the President with respect to the 
integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the 
national security so as to enable the military services and other de- 
partments and agencies of the Government to cooperate more effec- 
tively in matters involving the national security.’’ Subject to direc- 
tion by the President, it is the responsibility of the Council ‘‘to assess 
and appraise the objectives, commitments and risks of the United 
States in relation to our actual and potential military power, to con- 
sider policies on matters of common interest to the departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with national security, and to 
make such recommendations and such other reports to the President 
as it deems appropriate or as the President may require.”’ 

The law names six officials as members of the NSC (the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
Director of Foreign Operations Administration, and Director of De- 
fense Mobilization). Two agencies were named advisors to the Council 
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— the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the principal military advisor and the 
Central Intelligence Agency as its principal intelligence advisor. In- 
cidentally, the CIA was established to be under the direction of the 
NSC, as has been the U.S. Information Agency (the successor to the 
U.S. Information Service which was formerly under the State De- 
partment), and the Operations Coordinating Board which we will 
hear more of later. This is a new development and results in an 
agency reporting not to the President as one individual, but to the 
President as a member of a group — the NSC as a whole. The statute 
also provides for a small NSC staff which is headed by the Executive 
Secretary to the NSC and a deputy Executive Secretary, who attend 
Council meetings and provide the bridge between the Council and 
the Planning Board. To the statutory members, President Eisen- 
hower has added the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, as 
a ‘‘standing request’? member. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Dodge, now also attends all Council meetings. A valiant 
effort is made to keep the number of participants down to a minimum. 
This is in order to promote free and uninhibited discussion. Few 
notes are kept — no one can feel he will be quoted in the press — no 
one makes speeches for the history books. 


It is significant that the Secretaries of the Departments of In- 
terior; Commerce; Labor; Agriculture; Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; the Attorney General; the Postmaster General; the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the UN—who are all Cabinet members— do not ordi- 
narily participate in NSC discussions. The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is a frequent participant, however, and there is 
now a bill before Congress to raise his status to that of full NSC 
member. Too, the Cabinet has no staff—it serves its purpose as a 
discussion group. Thus the NSC functions as an Inner Cabinet. 


Basic Concepts of the Council's Operations 


The basic concept behind the National Security Council comes 
directly from the law — it is a policy advisory group for the Presi- 
dent on all major policies affecting the national security. The Council 
performs its functions of advising the President by submitting for his 
consideration policy recommendations representing an integrated 
assessment and appraisal of our over-all objectives, commitments and 
risks in the light of our military and other capabilities. Although the 
President participates actively in the Council discussions, he is always 
the Chairman and does not normally make a final decision until after 
he has heard the Council’s advice. This is a rather novel arrange- 
ment and leads to the situation whereby the Council’s recommenda- 
tions to the President have no status at all until the President has 
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approved them. Only after the President has marked a policy state- 
ment ‘‘ Approved — DDE”’ does it become U.S. policy. 
he Council’s work is governed by the following general rules: 


a—The NSC deals only with issues clearly affecting the na- 
tional security ; issues like the U.S. minimum wage level or Taft- 
Hartley revision or levels of U.S. agricultural support programs 
never come before the NSC. 

b—The NSC goes to great lengths to stay out of operations 
— its job is policy formulation. No Army divisions are moved 
at an NSC meeting; no cables agreed upon for dispatch — these 
are the operating responsibilities of the Executive departments 
to be carried out in consonance with policy agreed by the NSC. 

e—The NSC is concerned with both our actual and our 
potential total power — military as well as economic. 

d—The NSC is not limited in the scope of its interests. It 
may seek out areas of conflict between agencies or it may move 
into areas which in the past have been within the purview of only 
one Executive department. Thus it is that the Defense Depart- 
ment alone no longer makes final military policy; nor does the 
State Department alone establish foreign policy; nor the Foreign 
Operations Administration, foreign economic policy; nor even the 
Office of Defense Mobilization alone establish mobilization policy ; 
nor the Bureau of the Budget, budget policy. All major basic 
and inter-related decisions in these areas are now made by the 
National Security Council. 


In addition to recommendations on specific countries, areas or 
subjects, the Council periodically reviews and appraises the entire 
world situation and the status of all U.S. security policies and pro- 
grams, in order to recommend any changes which may be required 
by existing or anticipated world developments or by the fiscal and 
budgetary outlook. The specific programs involved include our for- 
eign relations, military program, defense mobilization program, for- 
eign military and economic assistance, atomic energy, civil defense, 
stockpiling, foreign information, foreign intelligence and _ related 


\activities, and internal security. 


Present Organization 


Soon after taking office, President Eisenhower reviewed the or- 
ganization and operation of the National Security Council as he found 
it. He made certain changes in its method of operating, undoubtedly 
the most important of which was to name Mr. Robert Cutler his 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs. Mr. Cutler has be- 
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come the mainspring in the workings of the NSC and its staff. It is 
he who makes suggestions to the President regarding the agenda for 
the Council; and, of equal importance, it is he who establishes the 
agenda for the NSC Planning Board, the Council’s subsidiary body. 
He thus sets the time schedule for the Council’s work. It is he who 
with the Executive Secretary briefs the President on all the items 
coming before the Council; he presides over the Planning Board not 
simply as a moderator, but as an energetic, dynamic, objective, well- 
informed citizen actively seeking solutions to the problems of the 
cold war. Mr. Cutler’s technique in acting as chairman of the Planning 
Board is extremely provocative. In order to bring out all the facts, 
he adopts a Socratic technique of questioning. Most of these questions 
cause great irritation but they are so penetrating that they do go to 
the heart of the matter and provoke spirited replies and discussion of 
the fundamentals. 

Possibly Mr. Cutler’s greatest contribution has been the invigora- 
tion of the Planning Board, which of all the many inter-agency com- 
mittees in Washington is the most important, as the principal body 
for the formulation and transmission of policy recommendations to 
the Council itself. (The Planning Board performs the following func- 
tions: First, it anticipates and identifies problems and situations af- 
fecting the security objectives, commitments, and risks of the United 
States. It provides the required analyses and draft policy statements 
for the consideration of the Council. Second, it facilitates the formu- 
lation of policies, during the process of drafting policy recommenda- 
tions, by marshaling the resources of the respective departments and 
agencies; by identifying the possible alternatives; by endeavoring to 
achieve acceptable agreements; by discussing differences; by avoiding 
undesirable compromises which conceal or gloss over real differences ; 
and by reducing differences to as clearly defined and narrow an area 
as possible prior to reference to the Council. The membership of the 
Planning Board consists of representatives of the members of the 
National Security Council, except the Vice President, who relies on 
the permanent NSC Staff for his briefings. 

The traffie of ideas to the Planning Board may be either (a) 
from the Council downward for study and report back with recom- 
mendations, or (b) from any department or agency, or (c) from any 
Member or Advisor of the Planning Board. Good ideas may germinate 
at any level. 

Another significant change in the Council’s operations under the 
new Administration is the requirement that each statement of policy 
have a so-called financial appendix. This appendix sets forth what 
the policy in question has cost the U.S. over the past several years, 
what the total policy is expected to cost over the next several years, 
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and therefore what new funds are required. This is very significant 
because with the tax reductions already granted and apparently more 
on the way, the problem of attaining a balanced budget while main- 
taining an ‘‘adequate’’ level of defense is an excruciating one. This 
increased emphasis on the cost of programs, or said another way, on 
the protection of the U.S. economy has led to the inclusion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, on the NSC, as already 
mentioned; also, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. 
Dodge. Of course, the President may invite any other officials of 
the Executive branch of the Government to attend a particular meet- 
ing when the agenda items appear to make his presence desirable, 
and he does. Members of Congress, however, do not attend. 

President Eisenhower has added a new advisor to the NSC to 
those established in the law — namely, Mr. C. D. Jackson who is the 
Special Assistant to the President for Cold War Planning. His func- 
tion is to advise as to the timing and technique of U.S. action in order 
to obtain a maximum psychological advantage. 

Another innovation of the Eisenhower administration is the use 
of civilian consultants and civilian committees to a greater extent 
than was the case under the previous administration. The purpose 
here is to bring to the Council deliberations a fresh civilian point of 
view on an ad hoc basis and at the same time to gain public under- 
standing of national security problems through the use of civilians 
of stature. 

The Council itself meets regularly each Thursday morning in 
the Cabinet Room of the White House. In the President’s absence, 
the Vice President presides, and if the President and Vice President 
are both out of Washington, the Secretary of State presides over the 
meetings. While its agenda, discussions and conclusions are pretty 
highly classified, the fact that the Council is meeting is not secret. 
The meetings generally last two to three hours. No transcripts are 
made, although a record of actions is subsequently made available to 
Council members by the NSC Executive Secretary who attends all 
meetings. A typical meeting begins with Mr. Cutler’s outlining the 
problem at hand. In the free discussion which follows, the President 
may state his views and the rejoinder may come right back, ‘‘That’s 
just fine, Mr. President, but .. .,”’ and a general discussion of the 
pros and cons and possible alternative courses of action goes on until 
a conclusion is reached. The Council never formally votes — it agrees, 
or its members agree to disagree and present their disagreement to 
the President for resolution. Since the President seeks opinions from 
all present, the distinction between regular members and advisors be- 
comes academic. Each Council meeting also includes an intelligence 
briefing of significant world developments by the Director of Central 
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Intelligence. The topics which the Council may consider cover the 
entire field of national security policy. 


During 1953, the Council made a thorough review of our principal 
policies and programs relating to the national security. The results 
of this review are reflected in the budget for the Fiscal Year 1955 — 
the first all-Eisenhower budget. 


The Council met 51 times in 1953, the highest number of meet- 
ings in any prior year was 34 — in 1951. In 1953 it considered 305 
items, the highest number of any prior year was 192. This will give 
some idea of the increase in the Council’s activities and work load 
under the present Administration. 


Actual Operations 


Regardless of the pressure of time, the system whereby policy 
problems are referred to the Council is always recognizably the same. 
To take an example, let us use the case of the country ‘‘Ruritania.’’ 
Suppose Ruritania has had a revolution, or a coup d’etat, or even an 
orderly democratic election which has caused a complete change in 
its government. This might lead Mr. Cutler to say at one of the three 
Planning Board meetings per week, ‘‘I would like to be able to assure 
the President that our policy toward Ruritania adequately reflects 
the changes in the situation and properly capitalizes on the forces 
which brought these changes about. Will the State Department 
therefore produce a staff study and a draft statement of policy for 
us to consider next week.’’ Sometimes the assignment is given to an 
ad hoc committee of inter-agency representatives but normally State 
has the first try on foreign affairs problems. 

With this assignment, the State Department prepares a staff 
study which includes all pertinent data regarding the situation in 
Ruritania. It also prepares a draft policy statement of what the 
United States should do about it. The policy statement is short and 
to the point. The staff study spells out the geographical, ethnical, 
sociological, cultural, political, economic and military factors concern- 
ing Ruritania. These are the general considerations in which the fol- 
lowing kinds of questions are answered — what is our long-term ob- 
jectives in Ruritania, what do we want from it; what is the importance 
of Ruritania; is it basically friendly to the U.S.; how strong and 
stable will its new government be, how democratic; how can we assist 
in strengthening its democratic elements; what is the danger of Com- 
munist subversion, either by infiltration, Korea-type action, or overt 
invasion, and what can the U.S. do about it; what is its position in 
the cold-war struggle; what about our information program, our for- 
eign aid program, technical assistance; how active is Ruritania in us- 
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ing the specialized agencies of the United Nations; how receptive is 
it to private capital and other non-governmental activities; is Ruri- 
tania involved in any dispute with its neighbors. All such questions 
must be answered in the staff study. 

The staff study and the draft statement of policy are circulated 
to all members of the Planning Board, who, ‘incidentally, are Presi- 
dential appointees with the rank of Assistant Secretary of their re- 
spective departments. It must be carefully studied and reviewed prior 
to the topic Ruritania appearing on the Planning Board agenda. This 
allows each Planning Board member the opportunity to seek the views 
of interested people within his own department. In the case of De- 
fense, copies are distributed to the staffs of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and the Joint Chiefs of Staff for such comments and recom- 
mendations as they desire to make from a military point of view. 
Generals and admirals study the military implications of the pro- 
posed language. The Treasury, FOA and Budget analyze the pro- 
posal from an economic point of view and in the guardian halls of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, intelligence reports are prepared on 
the likely implications of the proposed U.S. courses of action. 

Thus when the Planning Board next meets to discuss the State 
Department draft statement of policy on Ruritania, each of the other 
representatives on the Planning Board is able to make critical com- 
ment on it based on the staff review within his department. Naturally, 
honest differences of opinion develop. It seems that State representa- 
tives always have the answer to military problems and, of course, the 
Department of Defense always stands ready to provide the answers 
to the problems of the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The financial appendix gets the same inter-agency treatment, 
although generally with a separate group of financial experts under 
the chairmanship of the Bureau of the Budget. This is because Gov- 
ernment financial techniques have almost become a science in them- 
selves, what with the differences between budget requests, funds ap- 
propriated but not obligated; obligations, funds obligated but not 
contracted for; expenditures; ete. 

If time permits, the much-mutilated State Department draft 
statement of policy is turned over to the NSC Board Assistants for 
revising in light of the Planning Board discussion. The Board Assist- 
ants are again representatives of those officials on the National Se- 
curity Council — it is in effect a junior Planning Board and works 
exclusively for them. 

After the Board Assistants make their review, the papers are re- 
turned for reconsideration by the Planning Board. 

If the problem is of extreme urgency, the process can be com- 
pleted in one day but normally, better results are obtained from 
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thorough staff review in which case, the whole process might take a 
month or so. 


Finally, the areas of agreement are reduced to writing or the areas 
of disagreement clearly identified. Thus, either as an agreed Planning 
Board paper or as a Planning Board paper with ‘‘splits,’’ the docu- 
ment is distributed to each member of the National Security Council 
for his review roughly a week prior to Council consideration of the 
matter. The Planning Board member goes over the paper with his 
principal, pointing out the reasons for the inclusion or exclusion of 
certain material or ideas. The President is very insistent that each 
Council member do his homework carefully. This is often easier said 
than done since the pressure of events is often very high in Wash- 
ington, and a Secretary’s calendar is normally quite full. At the 
Council meeting, which the principal attends alone, he may take the 
advice of his Planning Board representative or he may not — the Pres- 
ident has asked Council members to seek the best course of action for 
the country as a whole and not just to present his department’s point 
of view. 

Assuming the Council acts favorably on the Planning Board 
paper and that the President accepts the recommendations of the 
NSC, then the United States has a new statement of policy toward 
Ruritania, which includes a series of courses of action which the gov- 
ernment is to pursue. This statement then provides guidance to the 
Executive departments of the government for the conduct of their 
day-to-day operations. It enables them to translate wishful thinking 
into positive courses of action. 

Thus the problem of what to do about Ruritania gives way to a 
policy statement on Ruritania which is based upon all the pertinent 
factors of domestic, foreign and military policy; a policy statement 
which includes an evaluation of the possible gains as well as losses 
of such a policy; which includes long-range aims as well as short-term 
goals; which includes an estimate of costs; and an evaluation of U.S. 
capability to accomplish these courses of action. In the process, the 
NSC structure has worked out areas of agreement between the various 
executive agencies, has sharpened the issues inherent in the various 
courses of action and has brought to light for Council consideration 
the whole impact of national, international, political, economic, psy- 
chological and military elements bearing on the problem of Ruritania. 


Operations Coordinating Board 


After approval by the President, a statement of National Security 
Council policy, now neatly presented in a cardboard binder (all copies 
carefully numbered for security control), is normally referred to the 
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Operations Coordinating Board for coordinated implementation. The 
OCB was established only in September, 1953, as a mechanism to 
assure that in carrying out agreed policy, the various agencies do 
not get off the stated line of policy. It is composed of the Under Sec- 
retary of State as Chairman, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of Foreign Operations Administration, the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence and the Special Assistant to the President for Cold 
War Planning, and a small staff. The OCB is charged with coordinat- 
ing the detailed operations of the various agencies charged with the 
execution of the agreed policy. Normally, the OCB establishes work- 
ing groups from the various agencies for a particular topic. In our 
example, an OCB interdepartmental working group for Ruritania 
would be established. This group has the responsibility, in addition to 
coordinating operations, of preparing periodic progress reports back 
to the NSC, and of reporting on the problems which they have dis- 
covered in the implementing of the agreed policy. 


If one recognizes that Washington is no longer just the Capital 
of the United States but has grown in influence to become in effect 
a headquarters for the Free World, and when one considers that the 
National Security Council is the very apex of the Federal Govern- 
ment, then one realizes that this group has become in effect the 
democratic world’s most powerful single concentration of influence. 
From its deliberations stem the decisions which will lead to U.S. 
survival or defeat in the atomic age. 
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INFORMATION AS A LIMITATION ON 
MILITARY LEGISLATION: 


A PROBLEM IN NATIONAL SECURITY 


by Edward L. Katzenbach, Jr. 


A Research Associate, Institute of War and Peace Studies, Dr. 
Katzenbach has written articles on civil-military relations for such 
diverse publications as the “American Historical Review," ‘World 
Politics," and "The Reporter." Currently teaching at Columbia Col- 
lege, the author is working on a book concerning the role of Con- 
gress in the formulation of present-day U. S. military policy. 


The Founding Fathers either presupposed that there would, or 
ignored the fact that there could not, be a free flow of information 
between the executive and the legislative branches of the govern- 
ment. It is a presupposition that has created periodic difficulties 
from their day to ours. 

As early as George Washington’s second administration the 
precedent was established that Congressional access to Executive 
information was not an unlimited right. And, on oceasion, certain 
information has been explicitly closed to Congress ever since. More 
often information has been denied implicitly, by omission, and as a 
rule Congress has silently acquiesced to Executive decision. Neverthe- 
less, no matter how it is limited, abbreviated information stakes out 
boundaries to the possibility of reasonable legislation. At the same 
time denial of information shifts the burden of responsibility from 
one branch to the other. In this day of apparently permanent crisis, 
of secrecy-bound technology and a military budget over twenty times 
the pre-war level, limits on the availability of information raise de- 
cided difficulties in the determination of the role and responsibility 
of Congress in the formulation of military policy. 

Some one-third of the Federalist Papers (1787-1789) deal in one 
way or another with military affairs. On the one hand the authors 
argue the necessity of concentrating military force in the hands of 
the Federal Government rather than in those of the individual states 
for the greater national security of all. On the other hand they argue 
that the dispersal of authority over that force between the executive 
and legislative branches obviates any threat of military dictatorship. 
At the time the Papers were written the greater threat to the country 
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was thought, doubtless erroneously, to be from domestic militarism. 
Hence in the Constitution, Congress, as more readily subject to the 
popular will, was made responsible for the support and governance of 
the Army and Navy. The prerogatives of the President as Commander- 
in-Chief were left for time, circumstance and initiative to define. 
Today when the threat is clearly from abroad there is serious question 
as to how this dichotomy of authority can be coordinated for the 
national good. For a situation such as that which presently pertains 
there is no precedent. | 

In time of peace prior to World War II Congress argued the 
details of military legislation and made decisions for the Army and 
Navy quite as it did for the farmers, the businessmen, the fishermen 
and others. It debated strategy and determined tactics. It digested 
the details of ship construction and the organization of artillery units. 
It advised the Army and Navy on the problems of command coordina- 
tion and the Cavalry on hay. Since none of the information on which 
decisions were made was restricted—whether it was a question of far- 
flying frigates or a separate Air Foree—Congress was, for better or 
worse, in a position to make an independent judgment. Besides, two 
ocean moats could be counted on to give the country time to prepare 
for war. 

In time of outright war Congress has left to the Commander-in- 
Chief the agonies of too little too late. It has either turned its pre- 
rogatives over to the President, or turned its back while he used them. 
To be sure there have been exceptions. During the Civil War, for 
example, the Committee for the Conduct of the War acted with nefar- 
ious disregard of right, justice and good common sense. But by and 
large Congress has limited itself to healthy and worthwhile, if 
post-facto, criticism while war is being waged. It has left the actual 
conduct of the war to the executive branch of the government. How 
completely it has been left out of major Executive decisions in wartime 
ean be illustrated simply by noting that during World War II 
individual Congressmen voted for the Manhattan (Atom Bomb) 
Project hidden within the military budget without even being aware 
of its presence there. Further, although Harry 8. Truman, Chairman 
of the Senate’s permanent Special Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program, got wind of the fact that there was some- 
thing big going on, a word from the Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson, was enough to assure the Senator’s acquiescence in leaving 
well-enough alone. Now when crisis can no longer be readily defined 
as synonymous with war, now when the executive and legislative are 
truly working-partners, what Congress wants to know, what it ought 
to, what it must and what it does know are questions with a new 
urgency. What is, in fact, the state of information availability? 
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Basically Congress gets its information in three ways. It obtains 
it from the executive branch as a concomitant to defense of proposed 
legislation. It gets it from sources other than the Executive either 
openly volunteered or openly solicited. Or it gets it in confidence as 
a tip-off—over a cocktail, in the mailbag, during the course of a trip. 
Each is an integral part of the investigative process, but, as it touches 
upon military affairs, each has its drawbacks. 


In the military field at present the chief source of information 
seems to be the Executive, for it is through its control over appropria- 
tions that Congress has exercised its control over the sword most 
exactingly. At the turn of the eighteenth century Albert Gallatin and 
his associates fought for the principle that Congress should be given 
an itemized military budget or otherwise its control would be shadowy 
indeed. It is upon this sort of detailed information that Congress 
has insisted ever since. For example, two years ago, Fiscal 1953, the 
Air Force submitted a performance budget on the advice of business- 
men advisers. It was an honest effort to broaden Congressional per- 
spective as to the issues involved by putting a price-tag on a program. 
Congressional response was immediate and vociferous. The perennial 
Chairman of a Republican House Appropriations Committee, John 
Taber (Republican, N. Y.), took issue at once. ‘‘I do not care for the 
summary,’ he said, ‘‘. . . The summary is no good.”’ ‘‘Frankly,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘I do not like that kind of cover-up. It kind of irritates me.’’ 
What kind of information can Congress obtain then on all the many 
details of military expenditure? 


The answer is that it collects a really astonishing amount of 
information, but there is serious question as to its relevance. Each year 
the House and Senate Appropriations Committee hear some 500 
witnesses. The House hears them all initially ; later some 25% of them 
reappear before the Senate Appropriations Committee. About a quar- 
ter of the original 500 are employed in the Department of Defense 
or related agencies in a civilian capacity. One-fifth of the rest are 
generals and admirals. The remainder are military experts on lesser, 
or at least more specific, subjects. Some five to six thousand pages of 
testimony are taken on the record. More, variously estimated at be- 
tween 5% and 40%, is heard off the record. 


Information is solicited on all manner of topics. Although it 
would be stretching the truth to say that the following questions have 
been picked at random, nevertheless they are illustrative of the detail 
into which Congress carries its annual cross-examination of those 
defending the budget: 


Do I understand you use more saddle soap per man than you 
use toilet tissue? . .. Why do you need four machines for the lay- 
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ing of prefabricated membrane? . . . Do you have a horse hospital 
for retired horses? 


And so it goes. 

Questions that interest the party; questions that touch on district 
or state problems—some sixty-eight pages of the Senate’s military 
budget hearings for Fiscal 1953 were devoted to the subject of wool- 
buying policy; questions submitted on the basis of a talk with a 
constituent, suggested by a trip to Southeast Asia, or prompted by 
curiosity, intuition, and prior experience are asked and answered 
courteously and as fully as desired. A glance under ‘‘M’”’ in the index 
of the House Hearings on Army Appropriations for 1954 is indicative 
of the broader subjects covered. Here is the way it begins: ‘‘Main- 
tenance and operations, Army.’’ Then come the sub-heads: ‘‘ Appor- 
tionment of funds, Armywide service, Army audit activities, Central 
Still Photographic Library and Laboratory, Classified Activity, 
Disciplinary Barracks, ete.’’ 

Now, questions asked in this kind of detail at the beginning of 
the Republic—questions about hay, rations, lead and uniforms—were 
relevant because they dealt with subjects within the ready grasp of 
the interrogators, and, more important, subjects on which knowledge 
was sufficiently widespread so that independent decisions were within 
the range of. possibility. Today the level of technology simply pre- 
cludes an independent estimate by Congress as to, for example, the 
number of automatic weather stations needed by the Air Force. Yet 
the philosophy behind the approach of Congress to its budgetary 
responsibilities remains the same: to wit, that the military neither 
knows what it should be spending in relation to other projects—a 
logical tenet, nor how it should spend what it is given. Congressmen 
mince no words as to the fact that this is their position. ‘‘What I am 
fearful of,’’ said one Representative to another during the course of a 
hearing, ‘‘is that if we give them (the services) a ten-per-cent reduc- 
tion, unless we go further and do something else, the reduction will 
be applied to the number of planes we have to fight with and not to 
the number of press agents in the Pentagon.’’ It need only be added 
that whereas this judgment of the military may, or may not, be a 
correct one there is nothing in the hearings to suggest that the judg- 
ments which Congress makes on an item-by-item basis can be anything 
more than unreliable ‘‘guestimates’’ based on a combination of in- 
dependent inspiration and character reading. 

A greater difficulty arises as a by-product of this approach. To 
obtain the closest possible look at the microcosm, Congress divides the 
Budget first into its major components. Then the House take the 
process one step further than the Senate and subdivides the military 
budget into service budgets. What this means in terms of information 
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availability is that the comparative value of spending for this or for 
that gets little consideration in the House and only relatively more 
in the Senate. To take one example: The ammunition stockpiling pro- 
gram of the Army cannot and should not be appraised separately 
from the ammunition stockpiling program for all of our allies, for in 
war the latter expect and must receive ammunition from us to enable 
them to continue firing. But funds for stockpiling and related pro- 
grams abroad are discussed by subcommittees dealing with Mutual 
‘Security funds, quite separate from the Military Appropriations 
subcommittees. Thus in an area in which Congress could presumably 
exercise a measure of independent judgment, its own internal organi- 
zation prevents it from getting the relevant information. 

On the lowest level, then, Congress gets voluminous technical 
information from the military experts of the executive branch, much 
of which it finds difficult to digest and most of which it finds dif- 
ficult to evaluate. Then on the intermediate level, that dealing with 
comparative allocation of funds, Congress has narrowed its own infor- 
mation horizons by setting up jurisdictional boundaries totally 
unsuited to the study of a subject like national defense, which is at 
once ubiquitous and omnigenous. At an even higher level Congress 
hits other informational barriers. 

Each year Congressional Appropriations Committees cross-examine 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, the Service 
Secretaries, and each year Congress comes up against the barriers 
of political loyalty, service solicitude and security precautions. 

When the Service Secretaries, accompanied by the Secretary of 
Defense and his assistants, leave the Pentagon and cross the Potomac 
to testify before Congress on Capitol Hill, they have already fought 
their major battle, that amongst themselves. The Service Secretaries 
have argued for more with the Secretary of Defense and his controller. 
He in turn has argued his case for more before the National Security 
Council, or, as in the early days of the Truman Administration, with 
the Chief of the Bureau of the Budget, and all have agreed to agree 
on some mutually agreeable, or disagreeable, program. 

Once before Congress the internecine strife ceases. Congress meets 
a solid phalanx. All the policy-makers come before it to defend the 
budget of the man to whom they owe political allegiance, namely the 
President. They come to testify to the fact that the budget is suf- 
ficient, equitable and sound. 

To the extent that they too are political appointees, and rapidly 
become, even though partyless previously, marked with the party label, 
the military Chiefs of the services also have a political obligation to 
the President. They have no alternative but to submit to the wishes 
of the Commander-in-Chief, or, and this is not a military custom in 
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the United States, to resign. It is rare indeed that they will ask 
Congress to allot more to their particular services unless they appear 
at a time when the Presidency is changing hands. Political loyalty 
binds them. But they know too that even if they did ask for more and 
even if Congress did vote them additional funds, the President would 
be under no obligation to let them use them. The President has the 
power to impound funds voted by Congress, as Harry 8. Truman did 
in 1948 when he thwarted Congressional desire to enlarge the Air 
Force. Practically Congress can only deny. It cannot buy. So each 
military chief comes to Congress not to ask for more or to guide it to 
any reevaluation of the balance of the services, but simply to make 
very sure that his service is not denied any of its requests. 

In regard to secrecy as a limitation on the availability of infor- 
mation, two points have been made. The first, implied by Senator 
Paul Douglas (Democrat, Ill.) among others, is that the military 
hides behind the security curtain as a cover to much unsavory mis- 
spending and maladministration. The second, raised by Robert S. 
Oppenheimer and others, is a plea for more open discussion of the 
problems we all face. These men have raised the question of whether 
or not the general public, and this would include the general run of 
Congressmen, has the information to make the kind of decisions that 
must be made. Do security considerations prevent Congress from 
obtaining relevant information when and where needed ? 

The first point must be discounted. Probably certain blemishes 
are hidden behind this convenient curtain. But a case in which 
deliberate use was made of the security stamp to circumvent the 
embarrassing would be difficult to prove in the first place, and would 
probably turn out to be something less than relevant, i.e. another 
detail, in the second. 

The second point is far more serious. 

In any organization private information is doled out on a need- 
to-know basis. Under the happiest of circumstances this standard 
creates difficulties. But given the fact that military policy is inter- 
related with everything else these days, and given the untidy or- 
ganization of Congress to deal with broad problems, insurmountable 
difficulties are bound to present themselves. Who should know what? 
Where should secrecy begin and end? There is no definitive answer. 
On the one hand there is clearly too much information being put at 
enemy disposal during our highly controversial and emotionally- 
stirring discussions, such as the B-36 controversy many years ago and 
later the General MacArthur hearings. This is inevitable in a democ- 
racy. Yet on the other hand there is evidence that there is not enough 
free flow of information where it is most needed. Military appropria- 
tions subeommittees giving detailed study to the defense picture need 
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considerable nuclear information. There is indication, to be found 
where intention expressed and funds voted on a given project bear 
no relation to one another, that there have been times when these 
committees have not had the knowledge they needed. 

Yet even here the security problem is simply part of another 
that runs closer to the heart of the matter. Even granting that there 
was no security problem whatsoever, Congress still would not have at 
its command the comparative information upon which sound judgments 
might be based. Tentative answers to the larger questions of defense 
policy, and note that these can only be answered definitely in the event 
of war, Congress currently takes on faith. Whether enough is being 
spent on defense, whether proportion-spending for offense and de- 
fense is in adjustment, whether spending for land, air and sea forces, 
for standardized military ‘‘hardware’’ and basic research are in just 
proportion — these are problems which for all practical purposes 
seem to have passed beyond the purview of the legislative body. 

Times have changed since the Founding Fathers drew up the 
Constitution. If Congress would recognize the present irrelevance of 
much of its information and procedure for acquiring it, it would 
logically no longer remain a slave to history and precedent. Congress 
has lost, doubtless irretrievably, the ability to make major changes in 
military policy through its control of the purse. The times are too 
serious, and the information in Congress is to a large extent lost in 
the committee maze. And much of what is not lost therein is of minor 
importance if for no other reason than that Congress has nothing 
against which to judge its merit. If legislative initiative is cireum- 
scribed by the relevance of information, Congress must recognize that 
its role has become rather one of review. If this is freely recognized, 
then the information which Congress must seek, being for a different 
purpose, must be of a different sort. 

Information as to the breadth of thought lying behind a proposed 
policy, the most immediately striking area of inquiry, can be ascer- 
tained most readily by questioning the relative worth of spending 
here as against there. This in turn can only be done when Congress 
examines the budget as a whole rather than piecemeal. And this 
would require more thought and a larger supporting staff. How 
acceptable either would be to men used to running a finger down the 
items in a budget to search by the hit-and-hope method for internal 
discrepancies is another matter again. 

Then on the larger issues of policy Congress has left major 
sourees of information untapped. For example, during the course of 
the hearings on appropriations for Fiscal Year 1955 Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford was asked whether or not if more money were voted, 
more could be spent on continental defense. He answered very simply 
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that it could not, and this was accepted as simple fact. Yet clearly 
here is a case in which Congress could have called on outside scientists 
and production men to check on the Admiral’s allegation. Each new 
development in military technology has opened new sources of infor- 
mation to those with a responsibility for military policy. 

The least Congress could and should do is to check more closely 
on the relation of military spending to the national economy. To what 
extent is it true that the first line of United States’ defense is the 
soundness of the American economy? Does bankrutpey really play 
Seylla to the USSR’s Charybdis for the American ship of state? There 
are experts available for consultation. The study would be of value 
to the policy-makers. 

Then there is certain information that comes to Congress, or is 
solicited by it, that gives it important functions along two other lines 
connected with national defense. Questions which do not have the same 
immediacy as the military budget but which are nevertheless very 
much a part of our total national security, namely production and 
manpower, are ones on which Congressional information is unlimited, 
unrestricted and conflicting. Manpower and production are thus areas 
in which Congress can get the sort of information that leads to the 
formation of independent conclusions. 

In these areas Congress plays the role of a sort of court of equity. 
To the Congressman the nation is divided into districts, the districts 
into groups and the groups into human beings. He looks at problems 
through the eyes of witnesses rather than as a series of numbered 
memoranda. He sees problems as does the writer of a letter or the 
writer of an editorial in a local newspaper. Maximum efficiency as the 
aim of national policy is hedged about for him by any number of 
local considerations. If he comes from an area in which there is a 
high rate of unemployment, he will believe that government contract- 
ing should allow for this in one way or another. He gets the problem 
of a constituent written into a piece of legislation on manpower. He 
gives special consideration to the feelings of a local religious group. 
In other words Congress stands between the citizen and the executive 
branch of the government as a court of appeal for it has information 
on the people which the executive branch does not. 

For example, it is undeniable that one of the major blunders of 
the military since World War II was, and still is to a lesser degree, 
its neglect of any sound reserve program. When the fighting broke 
out in Korea there was, as a result, a great deal of inequity in the 
recall policy of the various services. It is this sort of inequity to which 
Congress is in a position to put a stop. When considering a Doctor 
Draft Act or Universal Military Service, Congress listens to all sides. 
The committees act as seismographs to catch the rumblings of group 
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discontent, and the harshness of an overall piece of legislation is 
blunted by an amendment. 

This means of course that Congress is the object of a lot of what 
might seem to most of us to be utter nonsense. The proposals, mem- 
oranda, and petitions in some way connected with national defense 
that we, the people, think up are strange and varied: ‘‘Petition of 
Sheboygan County Women’s Club lauding Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
for his stand and his presentation of the Facts to the people of 
America,’’ ‘‘Petition of the editor, Herald of His Coming, Los An- 
geles, Calif., petitioning consideration of their resolution with reference 
to comment on a letter received from Japan pertaining to the morals 
of the armed services there,’’ ‘‘To strengthen the common defense by 
providing for expansion and the production and processing of ramie 
and kenaf in the United States’’—these Congress receives along with 
information of a far more serious nature. This is to say that those 
very forees so often criticized as making for log-rolling, for legislation 
for the few to the detriment of the many, are the same forces that 
distribute equity. Inasmuch as military affairs now absorb something 
on the order of three quarters of each dollar the government spends 
and at least a brace of years out of the lives of most of us, the 
maintenance of an unobstructed flow of information both public and 
private into Congress is a very real necessity. 

To be sure, the private information in the Congressional mail bag 
is open to appalling abuse. Recently Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Republican, Wise.) for instance, defended the thesis before the 
entire country that submitting classified and private information to 
Congress was not only justified but a duty. Such a philosophy carried 
to its logical, or illogical, conclusion has most serious implications. 

Private information has not only led Congressional committees 
off on wild good chases—as was the case of the investigating team 
that arrived in one area only to find that there was no one to repeat 
an allegation of misconduct, but has on occasion led to much publicized 
investigations that in the long run turned out to be so much nonsense. 
On the other hand, private communications started the famous B-36 
controversy and the MacArthur hearings. Inevitably, the Congressional 
outlet means that a lot of dirty linen is washed in public. But this is 
the price of an open and viable society. 

On the basis of the information available to Congress today sane 
independent legislation has its limits. Fundamentally Congress has 
two areas in which it can operate freely, and only two. As has been 
demonstrated, it can act as a board of review and as a panel for appeal. 

So the problem of Congress today is to recognize that the basic 
tenet of civilian control is that the direction of military affairs is 
possible without detailed technical knowledge. If this is recognized, 
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then Congress will be inclined to pay more attention to the premises 
on which choices in spending are made, and less on the details of the 
choices themselves. 

Carried to its logical conclusion this means of course that dis- 
agreement is inevitable, or, to put it another way, that bipartisanship 
in military affairs has its limits. Policy is not, after all, based solely 
on demonstrable facts but on a set of beliefs that can never be wholly 
shared. Not to recognize that today military affairs are bound to 
remain within the sphere of party polities as they have since the days 
when Republicans and Federalists argued the nation’s naval policy, 
is simply to ignore the limits of possible knowledge and to close one’s 
eyes to the fact of differing faiths. Inconvenient though it may at 
times be in military affairs, our nation stakes its claim for a better 
society on a faith that an open conflict of ideas ends in a greater 
degree of right reason over a longer period of time. 
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Thinking About Defense Policy 


National defense policy presents to the intelligent layman a chal- 
lenge significantly different from that of domestic policy. Give the 
informed citizen the names of Robert Taft, Leverett Saltonstall, Harry 
Truman, Hubert Humphrey, and Norman Thomas, and he will have 
no trouble in arranging them in a politically rational progression in 
terms of their respective viewpoints on domestic policy. Not only 
that, but the informed citizen will also have no difficulty in locating 
his own position in this progression. We have all grown accustomed 
to thinking of domestic policy in terms of a right-left, conservative- 
liberal continuum. When a specific issue of public policy arises, be 
it national health insurance, the Taft-Hartley Act, or tidelands oil, 
we view this issue through our general philosophy of polities, and by 
applying these presuppositions to the facts at hand arrive at some 
rational judgment concerning the issue. 

When we turn from domestic policy to defense policy, however, 
these guideposts disappear or become useless. The familiar right-left, 
conservative-liberal continuum loses all meaning or relevance. Give 
the informed citizen the names of Hoyt Vandenberg, J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, Arthur Radford, Omar Bradley, and Douglas MacArthur, 
and he would undoubtedly be aware that there were significant dif- 
ferences of opinion among these gentlemen. But if challenged to ar- 
range these names in terms of some orderly progression of viewpoint 
from one policy extreme to the other, our informed citizen would in 
all likelihood throw up his hands and turn on the Dodgers. Not only 
this, but he would also find it difficult if not impossible to define 
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his own position in relation to those of these five leaders. Over- 
whelmed with conflicting facts, figures, theories, predictions, and 
arguments from generals, admirals, congressmen, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Alsops, the intelligent layman tends to view defense 
policy as a confused and impenetrable chaos in which the real alterna- 
tives of policy are known only to the initiated few. The result is 
that the citizen abdicates critical judgment, concludes that this is 
something for the experts, and develops a monumental unconcern 
with defense policy. Yet at the same time he does this at the price 
of suppressed feelings of anxiety and guilt. In his heart of hearts 
he knows that defense is a crucially significant area of policy about 
which he should have an informed opinion. 

This unfortunate situation arises not because defense is inherently 
any more complex than domestic policy. Nor is it because defense is 
any more immune to rational ordering and analysis. Rather it is due 
to the fact that defense as a major area of public policy is new to 
the American mind. It takes time and experience before the major 
alternatives of action can be simplified. Perhaps it is still too early 
to attempt this. It is, however, the purpose of this essay to make an 
effort in this direction. To do this, it is necessary: 

First, to describe the component elements of defense policy, their 
interrelations, and the broad policy alternatives they suggest ; 

Second, to analyse the extent to which these alternatives have, 
through the support of politically significant groups, become embodied 
in governmental policy; and 

Third, to weigh the relative merits of these broad alternatives 
in terms of the demands of national security in the Cold War. 


The Alternatives of Defense Policy 


National defense policy may be thought of as involving three 
component elements: the budgetary, the strategic, and the diplomatic. 
The first of these deals with the size of the nation’s military forces. 
The second deals with their composition and deployment. The third 
deals with their use. 

The budgetary issue is basically the question of the relative im- 
portance of defense as against the other claims upon the resources of 
society. The alternatives of policy here are obvious. One viewpoint 
emphasizes the priority of the defense claim, the importance of mili- 
tary requirements, and need for substantial funds to meet these re- 
quirements. This may be called the requirements approach to the 
budgetary issue. The conflicting view, on the other hand, minimizes 
the threat to national security, urges the desirability of subordinating 
defense to other considerations, and imposes a ceiling upon the de- 
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fense budget at the point where its further increase begins to impinge 
significantly upon other values. This may be termed the ceilings 
approach to the budgetary issue. 

The strategic issue concerns the distribution of the total resources 
allocated to defense among the various services and weapons systems. 
This is the recurring question of the division of the defense dollar 
among airplanes, infantry, tanks, radar warning networks. There are, 
of course, an infinite number of variations of emphasis possible here. 
The more significant issue, however, concerns not the specific choices 
which are to be made among the competing strategic concepts, but 
rather the broader questions as to the number of strategies to be 
supported by the resources made available for defense. On the one 
hand, there is the tendency to play safe, arrive at a balance, and 
spread these resources over a wide variety of military forces and 
weapons systems: to spend money for strategic air power and con- 
tinental air defense, ground troops and rockets, overseas bases and 
Forrestal carriers. This tendency may be termed strategic pluralism. 
On the other hand, there is the conflicting tendency to concentrate 
resources upon a single weapon or strategy, such as long-range atomic 
bombers, and to give this clear priority at the price of subordinating 
other weapons systems. This tendency may be described as strategic 
monism. The same two alternatives also exist with respect to the 
deployment of forces. The nation’s military strength may be concen- 
trated in a single geographical area or it may be spread out over a 
wide front to meet locally a variety of security threats. 

The diplomatic issue involves the determination of the time and 
conditions under which the military forces will be employed. Again, 
the broad issue here is not what specific commitments will be made 
to utilize United States forces but rather the extent to which their 
use will be determined and controlled in advance by the United States 
versus the extent to which their use will be determined by the actions 
of our enemies. The alternatives of policy are thus a dynamic diplo- 
macy which actively attempts to define the situations under which 
the United States will utilize its military forces and a passive diplo- 
macy which attempts to prepare diplomatically for all possible condi- 
tions under which there may be a resort to force. The former type 
of diplomacy tries through peaceful means to limit the possibilities 
of action open to our adversary. The latter attempts to maximize the 
possible responses which we might make to any action by our adver- 
sary. 
Obviously the three elements of defense policy — the budgetary, 
the strategic, and the diplomatic — are closely interrelated. A firm 
position on one side of one of these issues will necessarily imply cer- 
tain equally definite views on the other issues. Two broad and con- 
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flieting approaches to defense policy thus emerge from the analysis 
of these subordinate elements. One such approach may be called mili- 
tary conservatism and is composed of requirements budgeting, strategic 
pluralism, and passive diplomacy. Opposed to this is military rad- 
icalism emphasizing ceilings budgets, strategic monism, and dynamic 
diplomacy. These two composite approaches when carried to the 
extremes represent the two poles of defense policy just as domestic 
radicalism and domestic conversatism represent the extremes in domes- 
tic policy. Between these two extremes there is a continuous shading 
of positions each of which reflects a different combination of the 
three elements of defense policy, i.e., as one moves away from the 
pole of military conservatism, military budgets tend to decrease, 
strategic pluralism yields to emphasis upon a single weapon, and 
diplomacy tends to become more active and positive. Any point along 
this line from one extreme to the other will supply a policy which 
is internally consistent and balanced, although of course there may 
be wide differences in the extent to which these various policies meet 
the practical needs of the moment. 

There is, however, no reason why a defense policy in practice 
must be internally consistent and rational. At any particular moment 
a nation may follow or an individual may advocate a policy composed 
of elements which are logically incompatible. Thus, a policy might 
combine strategie monism and passive diplomacy. Such a policy, 
however, would be less satisfactory than either a policy of strategic 
pluralism and passive diplomacy or one of strategie monism and 
active diplomacy. Sooner or later, moreover, the pressure of events 
would demonstrate the insolvency and irrationality of this course of 
action and would force the modification of this internally inconsistent 
policy in favor of one located somewhere along the military conser- 
vatism — military radicalism continuum. 

Two questions now present themselves. First, what is the nec- 
essary and logical connection between the elements of military con- 
servatism and military radicalism which makes these policies and their 
variations the only rationally consistent courses of action? Second, 
what is the justification for labeling these two policy poles ‘‘military 
conservatism’’ and ‘‘military radicalism ?’’ 

The reduction of the total defense budget tends to make it dif- 
ficult for a nation to achieve parity or dominance in a wide variety 
of weapons systems and hence leads to the concentration of resources 
upon a single type of force which, it is assumed, will be decisive in 
any future conflict. Minor powers, for instance, which can only 
devote a small proportion of their total national product to defense 
are consequently forced to maintain either a respectable sized army 
or navy, but not both. This can also be seen in American peacetime 
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experience where the policy of low military expenditures foreed the 
United States to concentrate its efforts upon a powerful navy as its 
‘‘first line of defense.’’ The maintenance of small military forces 
with an emphasis upon one particular strategy and weapon, however, 
has its diplomatic implications also. For this requires an active effort 
to manipulate by diplomatic means the international scene so that if 
a resort to force becomes necessary, that type of force which the nation 
has concentrated upon may be used to secure the ends of policy. This 
positive diplomacy again can be seen in the efforts of small nations 
to ‘‘neutralize’’ themselves by diplomatic action or, through other 
diplomatic techniques, to limit the variety of cireumstances in which 
they will be required to employ force. The traditional American pol- 
icy of maintaining a strong navy and a weak army also required that 
American diplomacy take the initiative in preventing, diplomatically, 
the development of threats to American security on this continent. 
The result was the Monroe Doctrine and the vigorous efforts by the 
United States to enforce this doctrine during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. If the United States had been willing to main- 
tain a strong army as well as a strong navy, this active diplomacy 
would have been unnecessary because reliance could have been placed 
upon the army to neutralize any threat appearing in this hemisphere. 

A willingness to devote a larger proportion of society’s resources 
to defense, on the other hand, makes possible a pluralistic strategy. 
For obviously the maintenance of a number of different types of 
force and weapons systems each in sufficient quantity to be of some 
use in the event of hostilities requires greater expenditures than 
emphasis upon a single weapon. Hence, historically, strategic pluralism 
has normally been limited to great powers who have been able to af- 
ford large sustained military expenditures. Such a strategy and 
budgetary policy, however, tends to shift the burden of defense from 
diplomacy to force and consequently makes less necessary an active 
and situation-creating foreign policy. The ultimate extreme of this 
policy would be a situation in which a nation was so adequately pre- 
pared to deal by military means with all possible threats to its security 
that diplomatic action for this goal became unnecessary. 

It should be noted that, contrary to what might be supposed at 
first thought, the smaller a nation’s defense establishment and the 
more concentrated its effort upon a single type of force, the more 
positive and dynamic, and perhaps aggressive and belligerent must be 
its diplomacy. The ultimate extreme at this end would be a situation 
in which a nation was only prepared to fight one particular type of 
war under one particular set of circumstances and felt that for its 
own security it must bring about such a conflict. Thus, whereas the 
logical extreme of military conservatism is the abandonment of diplo- 
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macy, one logical extreme of military radicalism is ‘‘preventive’’ war. 

This description of the elements of military radicalism and mili- 
tary conservatism may serve in part to explain the reasons for these 
labels. The emphasis of military conservatism upon the maintenance 
of strong forces which actually exist indicates a cautious desire to 
play safe and to insure through physical means the preservation of 
existing social institutions. It includes a fear of over-commitment 
in terms of the relation between force and policy and a tendency to 
emphasize the importance of national security as against domestic 
economic goals. It reflects an emphasis upon being rather than an 
emphasis on thought and action. This emphasis on being has always 
been characteristic of conservative thought. Strategic pluralism, more- 
over, implies the traditionally conservative pessimistic view of the 
ability of man to predict, plan for, and control the events of the 
future. It is impossible to foresee the nature of future security 
threats, the precise character of a future war, the weapons which 
will be decisive in that war. Consequently, the prudent strategist will 
develop his planning and his forces along a wide variety of fronts 
and will be at least partially prepared for every conceivable situation 
which may develop instead of being completely prepared for a sit- 
uation which may never materialize. Strategic pluralism, although 
it implies a larger scope of governmental activities than strategic 
monism, is obviously based upon the same scepticism of governmental 
planning and centralized control which has characterized the con- 
servative viewpoint on domestic economic issues. Conservatism in de- 
fense, therefore, supports expanded governmental activities for the 
same reason that conservatism in domestic issues oppose them: doubt 
as to the ability of man to plan rationally for his future. The passive, 
non-aggressive, defensive diplomacy which goes with high military 
budgets and strategic pluralism is also conservative in nature. Here, too 
little effort is made to determine the pattern of international events. 
Diplomacy follows the conservative course of waiting for threats to 
develop and then taking whatever action seems necessary and ap- 
propriate at the moment to meet them. 

Radicalism, on the other hand, has always been associated with 
opposition to large standing military establishments, with a high con- 
cern for domestic economic values and goals (whether they be social 
reform, balanced budgets, or reduced taxes), and with a tendency to 
discount the importance of physical force as an element in the na- 
tion’s defense. Radicalism, moreover, implies confidence in the ability 
of man to control his destiny through reason and to improve his lot 
through institutional reform. The radical viewpoint typically ascribes 
all the evils of existing society to a single cause and proposes to remove 
these evils by a single remedy. Strategic monism with its confidence 
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in the ability of current strategists to foresee the decisive weapon of 
the future and its belief that this single weapons system will provide 
effectively for the security of the nation shares this characteristic of 
radical thought. The positive diplomacy which goes with this strategy, 
moreover, requires a radical desire to mold the status quo and de- 
termine the future course of international events. Like all radicalism, 
it involves positive, planned action towards a preconceived goal. 

In practice no policy ever approximates pure conservatism, pure 
radicalism, or pure irrationality. Defense policy, like all other na- 
tional policy, is the product of forces reflecting the interests and 
drives of politically significant groups in society. The general tendency 
of policy, however, must be in one of these directions. The next step, 
therefore, is to analyse United States policy in terms of these cate- 
gories and to appraise the nature and influence of the forces which 
push it towards one extreme or the other. From the end of World 
War II demobilization in 1947 to the beginning of the Korean War 
in 1950, American policy was fundamentally unbalanced and in- 
solvent. From the beginning of the Korean build-up of military 
forces to the middle of 1953 a policy of military conservatism was 
followed. Finally, during the past year there has been a shift in the 
direction of military radicalism. 


Military Insolvency: Stalemate on Policy, 1947-1950 


The insolvency of American defense policy from 1947 to the out- 
break of the Korean War was due primarily to the failure of Amer- 
ican governmental leaders to appreciate the nature of the Soviet 
threat and their failure to agree upon the steps necessary to meet 
that threat. Throughout this period the three executive agencies most 
directly involved with the various elements of defense policy — the 
Budget Bureau with budgetary policy, the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
strategy, and the State Department with diplomacy — went their own 
ways, making their own decisions with little or no attention to the 
effects of these decisions upon those aspects of defense policy outside 
their area of primary responsibility. The principal government body 
which fairly consistently espoused a rational defense policy during 
this period was, peculiarly enough, the House of Representatives 
which tenaciously held to a policy of military radicalism with a con- 
centration of effort upon atomic air power. Congress, however, could 
only control the size of the military budget and was unable to force | 
its strategy upon the Joint Chiefs or its diplomacy upon the State 
Department. The net result was policy stalemate, the absence of any 
comprehensive approach to the defense problem, and a close approach 
to national disaster. 
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The dominant feature of budgetary policy during this period was 
the imposition by the Budget Bureau of rigid ceilings upon military 
spending. This was vigorously objected to by the nation’s military 
leaders but economy in defense had the approval of the President, 
Congress, and the public. In imposing these ceilings the Budget 
Bureau was almost exclusively concerned with the domestic economic 
effects of the size of the military budget and paid little attention to 
the implications of its actions with respect to strategy and diplomacy. 
In May, 1946, for instance, the Secretaries of War and the Navy were 
informed by the President that the armed services would be limited 
to one-third of the total budget for Fiscal 1948 after the fixed charges 
had been met. For Fiscal 1949, the ceiling was set at eleven billion 
dollars for the original estimates. When a supplementary appropria- 
tion was requested later in the spring of 1948 the Budget Bureau 
suceessfully defended a ceiling of $3.17 billion against the desires of 
the Defense Department for a higher figure. The ceiling for Fiscal 
1950 of $15 billion was also successfully maintained against the 
anguished protests of the Chiefs of Staff while for 1951 the limit was 
set at $13.5 billion. Congress, influenced in part by the same con- 
sideration as the Budget Bureau and in part by the conviction that 
an emphasis upon strategic air power would permit economies else- 
where in the defense budget, generally accepted the Budget Bureau 
recommendations. As a result, military expenditures during the four 
fiscal years of 1947 through 1950 were kept at a consistently low 
level: $14,316,000,000 in 1947; $10,963,000,000 in 1948; $11,915,000,- 
000 in 1949; and $12,281,000,000 in 1950. These funds permitted the 
maintenance of armed forces of roughly a million and a half men. 

The low level of the military budget should have lead to the con- 
centration of effort upon a single service or weapons system. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, tended to follow a somewhat mechani- 
cally defined pluralistic strategy of dividing defense funds equally 
among the three services. The reasons for this are twofold. In the 
first place, the Joint Chiefs never really accepted the budgetary 
limitations which were imposed upon them. During the 1948 spring 
crisis they drafted a program for military expansion which would 
have furnished the nation with a substantial ‘‘balanced’’ military 
force. There was, however, little chance that the Administration or 
Congress would approve the funds necessary for such a program. 
Nonetheless, the Joint Chiefs by and large continued to think in these 
terms. Their strategic planning, in other words, was divorced from 
the reality of budgetary policy. The second factor which lead to the 
three-way split was the simple political fact that this was the easiest 
way to resolve the differences among the services. The individual 
responsibility of each service chief to secure the most for his own 
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service tended to conflict with the collective responsibility of the 
Joint Chiefs as a body to provide the best defense force for the nation 
within the budgetary limits. Under these cross pressures it is hardly 
surprising that the Joint Chiefs decided that they could most satis- 
factorily discharge both responsibilities by an even three-way split 
of the military dollar. The extent to which this policy was adhered 
to may be seen in the budget recommendations for appropriations to 
the military departments for the Fiscal Years of 1950 and 1951: 


(in millions of dollars) 











Army Navy Air Force 
(military functions) 
SE RRR -7 $4,725 $4,497 $4,013 
a hala siaccis sdabiniulB scilansts 4,036 4,011 4,627 
Total for two years .................. $8,761 $8,508 $8,640 


This policy of service equality was not without opposition. The 
supporters of strategic air power were vigorous in asserting their 
belief that a much larger air force of at least seventy groups was 
essential to the nation’s security. The Joint Chiefs themselves had 
approved the goal of a seventy group air force as a part of their 
general program for the build-up of our military strength. So long, 
however, as the ceilings were maintained upon military expenditures 
the Air Force could only achieve its goal at the expense of the other 
services. Thus, Congress in 1949, for instance, revised the budgetary 
recommendations given above and increased substantially the appro- 
priations for the Air Foree. The actual appropriations for Fiscal 1950 
were $4,392 millions for the Army, $4,359 millions for the Navy, and 
$5,428 millions for the Air Foree. The President, however, had the 
final word and impounded the additional sums given the Air Force. 
This action by the House of Representatives was consistent with its 
behavior the previous year when it had also given the Air Force 
more than the Administration requested. The failure of Congress to 
force the expansion of the Air Force to the 70 group level illustrates 
the inability of the legislature to impose its strategic concepts upon 
an unwilling executive. 

The net result of the triumph of the ‘‘balaneed force’’ doctrine 
within the narrow confines of the budget ceilings was merely to 
equalize the deficiency of the ground, naval, and air forces. For all 
the talk about the deterrent effects of American strategie air power, 
the forty-eight wing air force in June 1950 possessed only three wings 
of heavy bombers; in the absence of an extensive system of over- 
seas bases and of an army to defend them, its capacity for effective 
retaliation may be fairly questioned. The Army was in little better 
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shape. It had ten divisions scattered over three continents and only 
two of them were maintained at full war strength. The Navy was 
perhaps the best off of the services, but even here it is doubtful 
whether it was anywhere near ready to carry out its crucial wartime 
mission of maintaining effective utilization of the sea against the 
Soviet submarine menace. 


The inbalance of American defense policy was compounded by 
the defensive containment policy of the State Department. The basic 
assumption of this policy as defined by George Kennan was that 
‘*Soviet pressure against the free institutions of the Western world 
is something that can be contained by the adroit and vigilant applica- 
tion of counterforce at a series of constantly shifting geographical 
and political points, corresponding to the shifts and maneuvers of 
Soviet policy ...’’ Such a policy obviously required the maintenance 
of military forces of tremendous size and diverse composition capable 
of checking any possible move by the Soviets. The State Department 
throughout this period, however, never seemed to be particularly con- 
cerned about the lack of force available to support its diplomacy, and 
even Secretary of State Marshall turned a deaf ear to Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal’s plea for assistance in the battle over the 1950 
budget. The real conflict, however, was between the State Depart- 
ment and the Budget Bureau. The budgetary policy of the Bureau 
required an active and aggressive diplomacy. The diplomacy of the 
State Department required a high level of military spending. Ceil- 
ings and containment were basically incompatible, and while the 
civilian agencies marched off in their opposite directions, the military 
were left to wrestle with the problem of the nation’s security. 


Military Conservatism: The Korean Build-Up, 1950-1953 


The Korean War dislodged the forces that had been holding down 
the size of the military budget. The Budget Bureau lost its key role 
in the defense budgeting process to the National Security Council. 
Louis Johnson was replaced by George Marshall as Secretary of De- 
fense. Congress and the public accepted a higher level of defense 
spending even if this meant the temporary imposition of economic 
controls. The result was that budgetary decisions were brought into 
balance with diplomacy and strategy. The United States embarked 
upon a consistent policy of military conservatism. 


The impact of this change may best be seen in the process by 
which the defense budget was formulated. Military requirements in- 
stead of dollar ceilings became the starting point. The first estimates 
to reflect this shift were those for the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act for Fiscal 1951. Here the Joint Chiefs of Staff took the 
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initiative in drawing up recommendations for ‘‘force levels’? which 
were submitted to the Secretary of Defense on November 19, 1950. 
These were discussed by the NSC and approved by the President on 
November 24th. Then on December Ist they were transmitted to 
Congress. Testifying before the appropriations subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, Deputy Secretary of Defense Lovett de- 
scribed this as the first postwar budget to be formulated on a ‘‘non- 
ceiling program basis.’’ Its virtue was that it permitted the armed 
services 


. . . to use military needs as the principal item of their concern 
rather than to apply an arbitrary dollar ceiling and try to fit their 
needs to it; that is, to deal with this budget estimate from the point 
of view of national security which is our primary concern. 


In general, this procedure was followed in the development of 
the budgets for Fiscal 1952, 1953, and 1954. A seeming reappearance 
of a budget ceiling occurred in 1953 when the NSC established a 
“*bench-mark’’ figure as a ‘‘point of departure’’ for military 
planning. This differed from the pre-Korea Budget Bureau ceilings, 
however, in that it was imposed by the NSC rather than the Budget 
Bureau and that it was merely a target to aim at rather than an 
absolute limit. The final budget recommendations exceeded this 
‘*bench-mark’’ figure by several billions. 

The role of the NSC in the budget process also marks a difference 
from the pre-Korean years during which the NSC did not directly 
consider the military budget. For the National Security Council was 
now in a position to integrate budgetary, strategic, and diplomatic 
considerations and insure the nation of a rational defense policy. To 
a large degree this central role of the NSC is the organizational reflec- 
tion of the successful coordination of the three elements of defense 
policy. 

Congress during these Korean War years generally approved the 
figures recommended by the Executive and the net result was a rapid 
rise in military appropriations and a regular if somewhat slower in- 
crease in military expenditures. The contrast in the size of military 
spending with that of the previous period may be seen in the follow- 
ing table: 


New Obligational Authority and Expenditures, 
Department of Defense, Fiscal Years 1950-1954 
(in millions of dollars) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 est. 
N.0.A. 14,370 47,719 60,382 48,776 34,495 


Expenditures 11,892 19,765 38,898 43,610 41,550 
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These increased funds permitted the expansion of the military estab- 
lishment from the 1,461,353 officers and men on active duty on 
June 30, 1950 to 3,636,000 on active duty two years later. Total 
national security expenditures which had amounted to about 514% 
of the gross national product in 1950 accounted for almost 14% of a 
greatly expanded national product in 1953. 

The lifting of the lid from military expenditures permitted the 
Joint Chiefs to put into actuality the program of ‘‘balanced forces’’ 
which they had dreamed about in the pre-Korean years. During the 
summer and early fall of 1950 the Chiefs drafted a set of military 
expansion goals which included sixteen divisions for the Army, over 
one thousand ships for the Navy, and sixty-eight wings for the Air 
Foree. At the end of the calendar year these targets were revised 
upward in the light of the intervention of the Chinese Communists 
in the Korean War to provide twenty Army divisions, 1,161 Navy 
ships, ninety-five Air Force wings, and two-and-one-third Marine divi- 
sions. At various times during the next two years additional altera- 
tions were to be made in these goals. In the fall of 1951 the Joint 
Chiefs after considerable haggling recommended a rise in the Air 
Force goal to 143 wings by the end of 1954. In his famous ‘‘stretch- 
out’’ decision President Truman approved an Air Force of this size 
but postponed the date of its realization to January 1956. The Marine 
Corps was also increased to three divisions and three air wings. 

Several Air Force spokesmen including former Secretary Fin- 
letter have argued that the change in the Air Force goal from 95 to 
143 wings marked the substitution of an ‘‘air-atomic priority theory’’ 
for the ‘‘balanced force theory.’’ The principal evidence they submit 
in support of this claim of a basic change in strategy is the fact that 
the budget recommendations for Fiscal 1953 proposed less than feur- 
teen billion dollars each for the Army and Navy while recommend- 
ing $22,436,000,000 for the Air Force. A similar allocation of funds 
was also made in the original Truman budget for 1954 with the 
Army getting $12.1 billion, the Navy $11.3 billion, and the Air Force 
$16.7 billion. Despite this division of defense funds, however, there was 
no basic change in strategy. For the expansion of the Air Force from 
95 to 143 wings was not to be carried on at the expense of the Army 
and Navy. No reduction was proposed in the strength of these serv- 
ices. The logic of strategic pluralism and military conservatism re- 
quires the development of the widest possible variety of military 
forces to meet the widest possible variety of military threats. It does 
not necessarily require an even three-way split of the military dollar. 
Such an even split, in fact, is more likely to reflect a condition of 
military unbalance such as existed prior to Korea rather than a policy 
of military conservatism in which the strength of any one service 
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reflects the severity and the likelihood of the threat it is designed to 
meet. Balanced forces do not necessarily mean equal forces. Nor does 
any particular size for the Air Force mean a strategy of air emphasis. 
The key ratio is the relative state of preparation of the Air Force 
to deal with one sort of threat as compared with the relative prepara- 
tion of the Army and Navy to deal with other possible threats. A 70 
group Air Force in 1949 meant military radicalism; a 143 wing Air 
Force goal in 1952 was perfectly compatible with a basically pluralistic 
strategy. 

The way in which the appearance of a new threat may be ap- 
proached from the conservative and radical viewpoints is well illus- 
trated by the issue of continental air defense. The development of 
Soviet atomic capability and the growing strength of the Soviet 
strategic air force after 1950 obviously posed a new threat to Ameri- 
can security. The conservative solution to this problem would have 
been the construction of a greatly expanded continental defense sys- 
tem such as was recommended by the Project Lincoln Summer Study 
Group in 1952 without reducing American defense capabilities in 
other fields. This would require an increase in defense spending of 
several billion dollars a year. A radical solution to the problem would 
have been either, as indeed some people did propose, complete reliance 
upon continental defense and reduction in size of the strategic air 
force, or a complete reliance upon the latter and no expenditures for 
continental defense. The Truman Administration came to no decision 
upon this problem and passed it on to the Republicans. The latter 
have proposed a modest increase of continental defense expenditures 
from $3.5 to $4 billion for Fiseal 1955. 

The diplomacy followed during the three years of the Korean 
build-up continued the pre-build-up pattern. It remained basically 
defensive in nature. The difference was that it now was part of a 
rational defense policy and consequently was adequately supported 
by armed force. 


Military Radicalism: The New Look, 1953- 


The Eisenhower Administration came into office committed to 
tax reduction and a balanced budget. These goals required a reduc- 
tion in federal expenditures. Defense is the largest item in the federal 
budget. Starting from this premise, the Eisenhower Administration 
has been led by an inexorable logic away from a policy of military 
conservatism towards one of military radicalism. This has meant a 
resurgence of the ceilings approach to the military budget. No longer 
do military requirements furnish the starting point for the formula- 
tion of the defense budget. Instead, civilian attitudes as to how much 
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the country can afford to spend for defense predominate. This can 
be seen in the action of the Eisenhower Administration with respect 
to both the 1954 and 1955 defense budgets. 

The 1954 budget had already been prepared by the Truman 
Administration with the recommended appropriations indicated 
above. The Republicans slashed $5,247,000,000 from these requests of 
which $5.1 billions came from the Air Force. In so doing the 143 
wing goal was reduced to 120 wings. The debate over this proposed 
reduction was confused by the fact that Air Force proponents who 
had previously hailed the Truman targets as evidence of air power 
priority now attacked the Eisenhower reduction as evidence of a 
return to the balanced force concept. Actually, however, just the re- 
verse process had begun. For the Air Force cut did not reflect any 
new strategic thinking. The reductions were of an arbitrary nature 
and the bulk of them were absorbed by the Air Force for the simple 
reason that there they would have the least immediate effect upon 
the military forces in being. If the new administration was to con- 
tinue this budget eutting policy, it would soon be forced, if it was 
not going to return to military insolvency, to concentrate its resources 
upon one single type of force and to adopt a more active diplomacy. 
Instead of a return to balanced forces, the 1954 cuts were the first 
step towards the abandonment of balanced forces for a radical policy. 

The full implications of this budget cutting premise may be seen 
in the history of the 1955 budget. The new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were directed by Secretary of Defense Wilson to resurvey the Tru- 
man defense program and to come up with a ‘‘new look.’’ This they 
did and early in October of last year submitted force recommenda- 
tions which were almost identical with those of the Truman Adminis- 
tration: twenty divisions for the Army, 1100 ships for the Navy, and 
a goal of 127 wings for the Air Foree — seven more than planned for 
in the Eisenhower budget estimates for the previous year. It was esti- 
mated that these forces would require thirty-six to forty-one billion 
dollars in new appropriations for 1955, Secretary Wilson presented 
this plan to the NSC on October 13th where it got a cold reception. 
The Council, reflecting the views of Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
and Budget Director Dodge, rejected it as too expensive and directed 
the Defense Department to study again the entire problem and pro- 
duce a defense budget which would be considerably less costly. It was 
this decision reflecting civilian economie views that furnished the 
beginning of the New Look rather than any proposals initiated by 
the military. 

The ceiling imposed upon the military budget by the NSC re- 
quired the Joint Chiefs to abandon their strategic pluralism. The 
estimate of new appropriations transmitted to Congress in January 
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recommended only $31 billion in new appropriations, and with this 
sum it was impossible to maintain a balanced military force without 
bankrupting our defense policy. Hence it was necessary, in the words 
of the Budget, to put ‘‘primary emphasis’ upon airpower. Expendi- 
tures of $10,198,000,000 were recommended for the Army; $10,493,- 
000,000 for the Navy; and $16,209,000,000 for the Air Force. The 
Army was to be reduced by three divisions and the Navy by 52,000 
men and seven warships, including one battleship and the cruiser 
Quincy. Twenty-two percent of Defense Department spending in 
1955 will be for aircraft procurement compared with thirteen percent 
in 1952 and ten percent in 1950. In addition, two divisions are to be 
brought home from Korea and plans to send another armored division 
to Europe have been cancelled. 

This, however, is only the ‘‘interim’’ version of the ‘‘ New Look,’’ 
the first step in a revamping of the armed forces which will not be 
completed until the end of Fiscal 1957. By that time, unofficial esti- 
mates indicate that it is planned to have a military establishment of 
roughly 2,815,000 men. Approximately one million of these would 
be in the Army. This would mean, in all probability, a combat 
strength for the Army of 12 to 14 divisions. The Navy would also be 
reduced to about 650,000 men which would necessitate the mothball- 
ing of a number of active vessels. The Air Force, on the other hand, 
would have just under one million men organized into 137 wings. Such 
a military establishment, it is calculated, could probably be main- 
tained with annual military expenditures of approximately thirty 
billion dollars which is reported to be the ceiling target of the present 
administration. 

The budget reduction policy thus inevitably reversed the tendency 
of strategic planning in the direction of strategic monism. This change 
in strategy, however, dictated a change in diplomacy. For a passive 
diplomacy could not be supported by an unbalanced military force. 
Thus, the decisions of Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Dodge in October led 
inevitably through the revamped plans of the Joint Chiefs in Novem- 
ber and December to the ‘‘massive retaliation’’ speech of Mr. Dulles 
in January. For if the United States was to shift its ‘‘emphasis to 
the full exploitation of air power and modern weapons,’’ it must also 
shift its diplomacy so as to prevent the development of situations 
which could not be met by the utilization of ‘‘air power and modern 
weapons.’’ The complete logic of military radicalism through its 
three stages of budgetary policy, strategy, and diplomacy, was care- 
fully elaborated by the Secretary of State in his frank speech. The 
long term goal of the Communists was to make the United States 
spend itself into bankruptcy. The present level of defense expendi- 
tures could not be maintained indefinitely ‘‘without grave budgetary, 
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economic and social consequences.’’ In order to reduce military ex- 
penditures, however, it was necessary to abandon ‘‘a multiplication of 
means’’ and instead to be ‘‘selective in building our military power.”’ 
It must be made obvious to a potential aggressor that ‘‘he cannot 
always prescribe battle conditions that suit him.’’ It is necessary to 
place ‘‘more reliance on deterrent power, and less dependence on local 
defensive power.’’ Hence the NSC’s ‘‘basie decision’’ to ‘‘depend pri- 
marily upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at 
places of our choosing.’’ Thus Mr. Dulles, in seizing the diplomatic 
initiative, attempted to compensate for the altered size and composi- 
tion of America’s military forces. 


The Choice Between the Alternatives 


Defense policy is in the last analysis a product of the interaction 
of domestic political forces and the state of international relations. 
Consequently, it is appropriate to conclude with an estimate of the 
continuing sources of domestic support for military radicalism and 
conservatism and a brief appraisal of the relative ability of these two 
policy alternatives to provide for the national security in a period of 
cold war. 


By and large the most important single group which has generally 
favored a conservative defense policy has been the military themselves. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, whether expressing their views in 1948, 
1951, or 1953, have consistently indicated their preference for a 
balanced force strategy. The Air Foree, to be sure, has normally 
been the beneficiary of budget ceilings, but this is not necessarily 
the case, and neither does it mean that the Air Force is better off 
with a radical policy. What the Air Force wants is a larger Air 
Force, and experience indicates that it is more likely to get this under 
a conservative policy than otherwise. The principal support for a 
radical defense policy has come from civilian groups interested pri- 
marily in reducing government expenditures. These groups generally 
have had greater influence in Congress than in the executive and 
greater influence among Republicans than among Democrats. And, 
indeed, to the extent that it is possible or likely that defense may be- 
come a partisan issue, it appears most probably that the Republicans 
with their center of strength in the business community and represent- 
ing the groups which contribute the bulk of federal taxes would na- 
turally tend to be inclined towards military radicalism. The Demo- 
erats, on the other hand, with a broader base of support throughout 
the community and with a tradition favorable towards governmental 
spending would appear to be the party of military conservatism. 

What about the substantive merit of these two policies? The 
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advantage of military conservatism was that it made the greatest 
demands where the United States was strongest —in the economic 
sphere —and made the least demands where we were weakest — in 
diplomacy. Opposed to this is the economic pessimism of military 
radicalism whose businessmen supporters seem to share with the 
Marxists a highly gloomy view of the capacity of the American 
economy. Despite the prophecies of bankruptey made by Messrs. Hum- 
phrey, Wilson, and Keyes, however, studies by the National Planning 
Association and other groups indicate that the United States could 
continue to spend fifty to sixty billion dollars a year on defense 
without impairing its economic well-being. It is perhaps not unjust 
to conclude that the Eisenhower reduction in defense spending re- 
flected not so much a realistic estimate of how much the American 
economy could stand as an even more realistic estimate of how much 
the Republican constituency would support. 

The strategic premise of the ‘‘New Look’’ is that air power and 
nuclear weapons will be decisive in a future war. This assumption 
may or may not be true. But it is a dangerous thing for a great nation 
to stake its being upon the accuracy of a single prediction even if 
it is supported by all the experts which this, indeed, is not. In the 
diplomatic sphere the necessity for an active diplomacy to make the 
strategic predictions come true runs into basic difficulties inherent 
in the position of a democratic country which is trying to lead a 
world-wide coalition. For, as Canada’s Minister for External Affairs 
Lester Pearson, has reminded us, both our allies and Congress demand 
a role in shaping American diplomacy. Given the diversity of the 
interests and views which must be reconciled, a positive and active 
diplomacy is extremely difficult to achieve. Finally, no matter how 
much we may seize the diplomatic initiative, it will still be beyond 
our power to prevent the development of situations, such as in Indo- 
china, where a policy of ‘‘massive retaliation’’ has obvious disadvan- 
tages. Eventually the Eisenhower Administration may be forced to 
a difficult choice between the military radicalism demanded by its 
domestie supporters and the military conservatism demanded by the 
sweep of international events. 
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AMERICA, BRITAIN AND RUSSIA: THEIR CO-OPERATION AND 
CONFLICT, 1941-1946. By William Hardy McNeill. Oxford University 
Press. 819 pp. $15.00.. 


In his foreword to this volume, Professor Arnold Toynbee suggests 
that the concluding chapter “is just as integral a part of Mr. McNeill’s 
subject as the narrative leading up to it which constitutes the greater part 
of the book.” Mr. Toynbee understates. The final chapter is the most in- 
teresting part of the volume, and indeed, the principal justification for its 
publication. 

Mr. McNeill here expresses his “Reflections and General Observations” 
on the development of “supra-national administration”: the changed relation 
between Britain and America with the former a secondary ally, the changed 
scale of international politics with Germany and France being eclipsed as 
great powers, and the myth—held in the United States and fostered by 
Franklin Roosevelt—that there was to be a “brave new world.” 

Why do I suggest that this final chapter is the only excuse for the 
publication of an expensive book? Because there is little or nothing that is 
new in this book. From Russian sources Mr. McNeill can give us practically 
nothing. For British sources he relies heavily on Winston Churchill’s mag- 
nificent volumes. The American sources are many, for we have had a 
plethora of memoirs and apologias. But Mr. McNeill does not seem to have 
used unpublished materials in the files of the State Department or the 
Roosevelt papers at Hyde Park; also of great importance are the Chiefs of 
Staff materials on co-operation and conflict in the alliance and Mr. McNeill 
has not had access to them. Hence there are few revelations. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Toynbee in his foreword says that “The present volume will 
assuredly stimulate any reader of it to plunge into Mr. Churchill’s book 
and into the Hopkins papers if he is not already familiar with these 
enthralling primary sources,” Anyone who his read the Churchill volumes 
and the Hopkins papers, etc., will skim Mr. McNeill’s pages and get to the 
last chapter. 

To say this is perhaps unfair to Mr. McNeill who is intelligent and who 
also writes extremely well: He was given a task to perform and, barred 
access to Soviet and British documents, he has been as successful as could 
be expected. 

In his foreword Mr. Toynbee also says that the dramatic events of the 
five years between 1942 and 1946, “seen in the perspective of 1952” when 
this book was written, “were only intelligible when they were seen as 
incidents in a longer story which touched the deeper levels of mankind’s 
life below the military and political surface.” I am not quite sure what this 
means. Mr. McNeill, in his Author’s Preface, acknowledges his “intellectual 
debt” to Mr. Toynbee and says that it “will be apparent to all those who 
can read between the lines.” This seems to be about as cryptic as a remark 
made recently by my colleague Jacques Barzun in a review of a book that 
was priced at $25. He said anyone who had a $25 bill should buy the book. 
If Mr. McNeill’s final chapter should be published as a pamphlet, every 
student of international affairs should purchase and read it. 


Lindsay Rogers 
Burgess Professor of Public Law 
Columbia University 
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THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR, by 
Raymond Aron. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 379 pp. $5.00. 


Raymond Aron, one of France’s most 
distinguished political commentators, has 
written a penetrating analysis of the 
frightening world in which we live. The 
twentieth century is formidable, says 
M. Aron, because technological advance- 
ments have caused limited wars to be 
replaced by total wars which, since 
World War I, have achieved far-reach- 
ing disruptions at every level of organ- 
ized society. Although M. Aron inevit- 
ably centers much of his discussion on 
the political significance and  conse- 
quences of our “bipolar” world, his main 
attention is focused on its sociological, 
economic and cultural ramifications. 


M. Aron writes as a Frenchman to 
other Frenchmen and to Europeans as a 
whole, with deep understanding and keen 
awareness of their neutralist tendencies. 
Desirous of rousing them from their 
dangerous lethargy, he addresses himself 
most particularly to the intellectuals. He 
sharply attacks the logical fallacies and 
inconsistencies as well as the inherent 
menace of the communist philosophy, to 
which many have nonetheless succumbed. 


With devastating lucidity, M. Aron 
points out the paradoxes facing the West- 
ern European position and has the cour- 
age to say that which is most distasteful 
to French ears: “Western Europe must 
build up its military strength, and that 
strength can only emerge from a recon- 
ciliation between France and Germany.” 
M. Aron goes even further. Cognizant 
of the fact that strong pro-American 
sentiments are not the order of the day 
in France and elsewhere, he bluntly 
maintains that Europe urgently needs the 
United States if it wishes to preserve 
its liberty. M. Aron’s point is well taken 
largely because he in no way attempts 
to minimize the shortcomings of the 
United States. He is sure, however, to 
rub salt in the wound when he says: 
“The political fortune of the United 
States is inseparable from the humilia- 
tion of Europe, and is its symbol.” 

The Century of Total War is M. Aron’s 
first book to be published in this coun- 
try. This reviewer fervently hopes it 
will not be his last. 


Barbara Kaplan 


PROBLEMS OF STABILITY AND PROG- 
RESS IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS, by Quincy Wright. University 
of California Press. 378 pp. $5.00. 


How can we achieve both stability and 
progress in the community of nations, 
move toward both freedom and security, 
and avoid the tyranny of over-institu- 
tionalization? Professor Wright's an- 
swers to these and other questions show 
a rare combination of penetration and 
perspective. He presents summaries of 
both the thought and actual progress in 
international relations since the establish- 
ment of the United Nations. Professor 
Wright also scrutinizes the psychological 
foundations of international tensions, and 
outlines a method of controlling them. 


Parts IV, Education and International. 
Stability, and V, Law and International 
Stability, are the most important sec- 
tions. Part VI, Technology and Interna- 
tional Stability, discusses the cultural lag 
and is the least effective, historically and 
analytically. 

In the sections on education and law, 
Professor Wright attacks the problem of 
power per se, and examines the nature, 
source, efficacy and justification of power 
as exerted within and between communi- 
ties. To create a community so consti- 
tuted that abuses of power cannot occur 
requires both law and education. Needed 
is an atmosphere of opinion which “‘as- 
sures the stability of the world’s consti- 
tution” in the midst of controversy. Only 
the universities can develop this, pro- 
vided they are .true communities of 
scholars, free to investigate and to teach 
across national and cultural boundaries. 
Law cannot stand unaided. 

But, the author cautions, a common 
ideology or doctrine would only lead to 
tyranny. In this vein he calls for teaching 
of international law as part of the edu- 
cative process, in the hopes of developing 
an ethical international law rather than 
only practical or jural law. Professor 
Wright must admit that ethical inter- 
national law would be a “consequence 
even more than the cause of a peaceful 
world.” 


The book is well indexed, and the 
copious notes are in themselves an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 

Samuel E. Gluck 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATION, by Gerard J. 
Mangone. McGraw-Hill. 326 pp. $5.00. 


Against an almost limitless background 
of history, Professor Mangone gives a 
succinct picture of the development of 
international organization. The parallel 
evolution of international law, negotia- 
tions, consultation techniques and ad- 
ministration are treated as recurrent 
themes in a fugal presentation. The at- 
tempts of ancient peoples to come to an 
understanding, medieval treaties and ar- 
rangements, legal theories and disputes— 
all these, passing through the Congress 
of Vienna are brought to our era as 
living problems. Greater emphasis is 
given to recent political developments: 
the League of Nations; the United Na- 
tions with its Specialized Agencies; and 
the rise of regional organizations. 

Written with warmth and deep sin- 
cerity, this book justifies to a great ex- 
tent the author’s hope that international 
law and cooperation will eventually 
eliminate disputes among nations and 
bring order out of confusion. A Short 
History of International Organization, 
with its broad scope and sense of reality, 
will contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the nature of existing complexi- 
ties, and will kindle some hope in the 
faithless, 

With such a wide survey of history, 
however, questions of proportion and 
evaluation are somewhat obscured. It is 
difficult to focus attention on several 
points simultaneously unless there is an 
inner correlation which brings them 
together. One has a feeling that all 
these earlier attempts at ‘International 
Organization Before Napoleon,” are 
either coincidental, or far more impor- 
tant than indicated by the author. 

Amply enriched with excerpts from 
treaties and reports, charts and indices, 
and a detailed bibliography, this study 
contains much useful information. Yet. 
given a more imaginative and profound 
treatment, the material used could be- 
come a uniquely significant contribu- 
tion to this relatively unexplored ter- 
tain. Methodology would have to be 
more systematic and precise not to per- 
mit the uncritical projection of present- 
day developments to the past. Phi- 
losophy of history is much younger than 
history itself. S. Rodney Granitsas 


SHIRT SLEEVE DIPLOMACY, by Jonathan 
Bingham. The John Day Company. 
241 pp. $4.00. 


Concern has been expressed in many 
quarters over the fact that the present 
Administration has tended to submerge 
the Point Four program in a morass of 
economic and military aid programs 
aimed at promoting short-range American 
foreign policy objectives. Thus it is very 
timely, as far as supporters of the pris- 
tine Point Four concept are concerned, 
to have Mr. Bingham’s Shirt Sleeve Dip- 
lomacy offer the American public a 
strong case for preserving the original 
long-range, apolitical approach of Point 
Four. 

Mr. Bingham affords his readers the 
benefit of his experience as Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration under President Truman. 
The problems faced by TCA in its daily 
operations—ranging from the appease- 
ment of a blustering Congressman to the 
communication of technical skills to an 
uneducated native—are graphically pre- 
sented by the praiseworthy expedient of 
hypothetical case studies. 

In his obvious zeal for promoting the 
Point Four concept, Mr. Bingham initial- 
ly is trapped into talking about the 
program in terms common to those 
glossy, stereotyped pamphlets published 
by the official agencies charged with 
operational programs. However, his mo- 
mentary lapse is soon compensated by a 
frank and lucid discussion of the prob- 
lems of economic development in an un- 
derdeveloped area, and of the role of 
Point Four assistance as a catalytic agent 
in this developmental process. His ex- 
position of the problems faced by under- 
developed countries in the absorption and 
profitable employment of capital, even 
under a limited economic and technical 
aid program, should serve to dispel the 
idea that economic development is simp- 
ly a matter of sufficient dollar grants. 

Mr. Bingham's work possesses the rare 
virtue of being both useful to the lay- 
man interested in Point Four and to the 
student concerned with the problem of 
economic development. It is the work of 
an idealist who has succeeded in the 
somewhat difficult task of keeping the 
stars out of his eyes. 

Burton Levin 
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THE PROPHET ARMED: TROTSKY, 1879- 
1921, by Isaac Deutscher. Oxford 
University Press. 540 pp. $6.00. 


Vigorously striving to remain objec- 
tive, Isaac Deuscher has contributed a 
valuable service in presenting perhaps 
the first nonpolitically motivated biog- 
raphy of Bolshevism’s chief outcast — 
Leon Trotsky. The Prophet Armed is 
a scrupulously documented tale of the 
most maligned architect of communism, 
who, experimenting with theories 
throughout his life, became a_ teacher 
and prophet of Marxism’s final form. 

Although Mr. Deutscher painstaking- 
ly includes many details of Trotsky’s boy- 
hood, he is primarily interested in pre- 
senting the development of Trotsky’s 
system of ideas. The author vividly 
shows the crystallization of his dominant 
theories as first experimented with in 
the 1905 revolution in Russia. His con- 
flict with Lenin and its later resolution 
in 1917 is less a conflict of personalities 
than the irreconciliability of two revolu- 
tionary theses. 

Isaac Deutscher brilliantly analyzes 
Trotsky’s ideas and writings; with the 
aid of the revolutionary’s own notes, the 
memoirs of his friends and enemies, plus 
the perspective cast on history by hind- 
sight, he gives a convincing explanation 
of the dualism in Trotsky’s character. 
This book is more a study of Trotsky’s 
“convictions and energy,” than a straight 
biography. Since Mr. Deutscher feels that 
Trotsky’s defeat was largely due to his 
own nature, he portrays him as an in- 
dividualistic, egotistical, proud and bril- 
liant revolutionary opposed to a system 
imposing conformity. 

Stalin, Trotsky’s future rival, plays no 
role in this narrative; it is the tale of 
conflicting and original ideas reinforced 
by the personalities of Lenin and Trotsky. 
Mr. Deutscher has admirably shown in 
his biography of Stalin how a practical 
synthesis of these systems of thought is 
made and turned into the method of 
control now known as communism. In 
The Prophet Armed, however, the au- 
thor has succeeded in presenting the 
embodiment of the é/an vital of this 
method—the idea of world revolution, 
unceasing, determined, convincing, color- 
ed by Trotsky’s own enthusiasm and un- 
shakeable faith in the future. 

Gay Humphrey 


THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET FAR 
EAST, by Walter Kolarz. Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 194 pp. $4.00. 


Soviet colonial policy in its far east- 
ern provinces, about which little if any- 
thing ever reaches the Western world— 
except in the form of accounts from 
those surviving forced labor camps—has 
for the first time been placed in a re- 
vealing and coherent account. The na- 
tionalities policy of the early 1920's 
favoring the development of cultural 
ethnic groups within the Soviet Union 
changed to one of unadulterated imperial- 
ism in the 1930's. Peaceful integration 
of these diverse peoples into the Union 
soon turned into a great struggle aimed 
at crushing every form of political and 
religious opposition. 

The application of the principles of 
class struggle, hitherto unknown to many 
of the tribes and national groups in the 
Soviet Far East, has been one of the first 
weapons Moscow’s trained officials use 
in their drive towards the acceptance 
of Communist ideology. By the use of 
cut-and-dried formulae in the fulfillment 
of state plans, party officials show an 
utter disregard for the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the region in which they 
operate. 

Despite the difficulty of gaining ade- 
quate objective information, the author 
has made excellent use of Soviet news- 
papers, journals, novels and plays, in 
attempting to interpret and elucidate 
Soviet colonial policy. Quite obviously, 
the key question posed by the author is 
whether the Soviet Union will adopt a 
Russian nationalist or an_ international 
communist approach towards the Far 
East. Acceptance of the former might 
mean a loss of these possessions, whereas 
the latter would require a changed at- 
titude and voluntary retreat. The tre- 
mendous cultural, sociological, and re- 
ligious changes effected in this area 
within the last 37 years have still to 
prove that Asia, through communism, 
has not lost more in the spiritual field 
than it has gained or will gain in the 
material. 

This book is one of the important 
stepping stones towards the study and 
understanding of the present great prob- 
lem area in international relations—Asia. 


Dagmas Giinther-Stirn 
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HOW STRONG IS RUSSIA?, by George 
B. Cressey, Syracuse University Press. 
146 pp. $3.00. 


The paucity of general knowledge 
about the geography of the U.S.S.R. is 
amazing. One of the very few books that 
attempts to treat the subject with any- 
thing like a complete coverage is George 
Cressy’s earlier The Basis of Soviet 
Strength. Dr. Cressey, a geographer and 
geologist by profession, wrote this pre- 
vious book with an eye toward technical 
competence in that capacity. In so doing 
he incurred a serious fault in an area 
extraneous to any geography except that 
of the Soviet Union: that is, his failure 
to make any mention of that power which 
has changed and is continuing to change 
geography such as it has never been 
altered by man before. He failed to con- 
sider the Communist ideology as a prime 
mover capable of moving men to move 
the land itself. This fault has now been 
remedied in a new beok by the same 
author: How Strong is Russia? 

For, given all the available knowledge 
of Soviet geography, outsiders have con- 
sistently underestimated their strength. 
The explosion of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, for instance, inside their country 
revealed technical competence never 
widely believed possible: the factor of 
ideology had somehow to be weighted and 
added to the formula. Dr. Cressey’s new 
book, How Strong is Russia?, does in- 
clude a chapter on “Soviet Foreign Pol- 
icy” in which he demonstrates his aware- 
ness of the shortcomings of his “geo- 
strategic’ technique. Here he includes 
several pages on ideology, admitting it 
as a very important factor, one not 
capable of analysis in geopolitical terms. 

Considered together, the two books on 
Soviet geography make a fine study of 
the material and moral strengths and 
weaknesses of the U.S.S.R. To a person 
who wants only a limited appraisal, the 
new book is best recommended. However, 
for a thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject, the earlier work has by far the bet- 
ter coverage, but might well be sup- 
plemented by the latter for an up-to-date 
interpretation. The chapter on “Soviet 
Foreign Polcy” in the new work is, at 
least, not to be overlooked. 


John Witmer 


THE THREAT OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM, 
ed. by C. Grove Haines. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 402 pp. $5.00. 


This book contains the twenty papers 
read at a Washington conference spon- 
sored in August 1953, by the School of 
Advanced International Studies. The pa- 
pers represent the views of distinguished 


scholars, journalists, and government 


personnel concerning the nature of and 
motivation behind Soviet Communism, its 
impact throughout the world and _ its 
meaning for the West. 


In 1953, when the material for this 
book was written, the Soviet regime was 
adjusting to the death of Stalin and 
launching its peace offensive. Not taken 
in by the latter, the authors agree bas- 
ically on one point: Soviet power con- 
tinues to pose a threat to the West which 
can be met if the West maintains its 
vigilance, resolution, unity and mutual 
understanding, Apart from this consensus, 
there are certain differences in the au- 
thors’ conclusions; these differences point 
up the chief value of the book: its 
presentation of a wide array of the 
insights of very capable men. While one 
may disagree with some of their con- 
clusions, one cannot help but be in- 
trigued by the issues raised. For ex- 
ample, George Kennan maintains that 
the Soviet threat in Europe is mainly a 
conventional military one, while in Asia 
it takes the form of an ideological of- 
fensive. On the other hand, A. Rossi 
emphasizes the Communist ideological 
offensive in Europe. 

Outright military aggression and 
ideological warfare are so intertwined in 
Asia as to require more clarification 
than they receive in this book. Sino- 
Soviet relations are also somewhat hazily 
treated, although U. Alexis Johnson’s 
analysis of communist tactics in Asia is 
competent as far as it goes. He believes 
that Mao will not follow Tito. He im- 
plies close co-operation between Peiping 
and Moscow and Chinese ideological 
subservience to Moscow. His analysis of 
this point is not convincing, and points 
up the fact that detailed study of the 
ccucial problem of Sino-Soviet relations 
is urgently called for. 


Peter Juviler 
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i BZ g A z i J gz a | ZAIBATSU DISSOLUTION IN JAPAN, by 


Civil-Military 
Relations 


An Annotated Bibliography, 
1940-1952 


Prepared by the SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL, this book is the only one 
of its kind: a compact guide to 
information about the coor- 
dination of military, industrial, 
and diplomatic mobilization. It 
lists and describes recent books, 
pamphlets, government pub- 
lications, and articles in period- 
icals on civil-military relations. 


150 pages Paper, $2.00 


Hungarian 
Premier 


A Personal Account of a 
Nation’s Struggle in the 
Second World War 


NICHOLAS KALLAY, Premier 
of Hungary from 1942 to 1944, 
one of the few surviving states- 
men from the countries in the 
Axis orbit, gives historical and 
personal documentation to the 
terrifying history of Hungary 
in World War II. “A realistic 
account of this tragic period... 
convincingly explains that 
‘resistance through compromise’ 
was the only course open to 
Hungary”—Washington Post. 


$6.00 





(Columbia 


University Press 
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T. A. Bisson. University of California 
Press. 314 pp. $5.00. 


Since the shadow of communism rose 
over Asia, the Japanese occupation’s 
watchword was recovery rather than re- 
form. “The line of least resistance in 
achieving this end was to lessen restric- 
tions on industrial concentration . . 
and on the activity of the old business 
leadership.” By a series of relaxations in 
the anti-monopoly law and purges of old 
business leaders, the return to the old 
Zaibatsu (literally moneyed clique) sys- 
tem is well on its way. The noble ex- 
periment in “democratizing” the economic 
structure in Japan is virtually dead, 
writes T, A. Bisson in his well-docu- 
mented book. 


There are of course many who dis- 
pute this thesis. Mr. Bisson, however, 
brings out that it was erroneous think- 
ing in the first place, to try to trans- 
plant a totally strange free enterprise 
system into Japan. “A free enterprise 
economy has no roots in Japanese de- 
velopment . . . In Japan there was no 
sociological basis for it, no climate of 
opinion favoring it, and no_ political 
group to champion it.” 


Instead Bisson suggests, Washington 
may have made a mistake because it did 
not choose the other alternative, na- 
tionalization, in dissolving the Zaibatsu 
system. This would have been cham- 
pioned by the Social Democratic Party, 
and “should the Social Democrats achieve 
a national majority, their position would 
constitute the surest guarantee of the 
maintenance of democratic freedoms.” 


Thus, what Mr. Bisson is saying is that 
nationalization could have been a guar- 
antee to insure “democratic freedoms” 
(which this reviewer asumes to mean in- 
dividual freedoms) because the Social 
Democrats might have achieved political 
control of Japan by championing na- 
tionalization. However, to assume that 
democratic freedoms cannot be possible 
under the former Zaibatsu structure, 
which was virtually state control of the 
economy, but are possible under na- 
tionalization, which is in fact state con- 
trol, is something that this reviewer can- 
not fathom. 


George Nakamura 

















AMBASSADOR'S REPORT, by Chester 
Bowles. Harper & Bros. 402 pp. $4.00. 


What is meant by an Asian Democ- 
racy, does it exist as we know it, and 
more urgently, can it survive the attacks 
of communism in the world’s most cru- 
cial trouble-spot? Mr. Bowles invites 
analysis of these questions by Americans 
and all democratic peoples as he sub- 
mits his recent experiences as American 
Ambassador to India and his conviction 
that India, one of Democracy’s youngest 
children, has become its testing ground 
for all Asia. 


While Russian-stimulated tactics to 
promote communism in India have re- 
sulted in a series of blunders forcing the 
movement to revise and reverse itself 
constantly, the appeal of Chinese com- 
munism is likely to present a different 
problem. Mao’s accomplishments are more 
favorably regarded by Indians wishing 
for a rapid advancement to relieve wide- 
spread inequalities. Bowles perceives that 
where peasants are most severely ex- 
ploited by large landholders, commun- 
ism secures its firmest foothold. 


Much of the Western attention now 
focused on India is due to the threat of 
communism, Mr. Bowles presents an 
acute analysis of myriad factors in In- 
dia’s background foreign to Americans. 
The author urges a practical yet sym- 
pathetic approach to this background, 
which must be increasingly reflected in 
a positive diplomatic policy. 


Material United States aid through a 
Point Four program is essential to help 
introduce democratic institutions and 
ideas more quickly among the large pov- 
erty-stricken, disease-ridden, illiterate and 
consequently backward village popula- 
tion of India. American indifference or, 
on the other hand, an authoritarian at- 
titude at this time could deal a frighten- 
ing blow to survival of democracy in 
Asia where many people are waiting 
apprehensively to see what course we 
select. Bowles stimulates his reader's 
imagination with accounts of what Point 
Four can do, and he asks a sincere re- 
newal of earlier democratic ideals in 
pursuing a constructive Asian policy. 


John Witmer 
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CONTEMPORARY WORLD POLITICS, 
by ‘Norman L. Hill. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 714 pp. $6.00. 


For those who are searching for a 
realistic and unprejudiced appraisal of 
the great drama of international affairs, 
Contemporary World Politics is an ex- 
cellent basic grammar, Professor Hill has 
parceled out this complicated subject 
topically rather than chronologically and 
he treats thoroughly the full range of 
subject matter normally embraced in a 
general course on international relations. 


Unlike his more persuasive and dog- 
matic contemporaries, the author has 
sought to strike a balance between the 
tangible and intangible in the power 
relations of states. Recognizing that the 
success of any foreign policy depends 
upon its adjustment with the ‘dynamics 
of the environment,” he has effectively 
balanced such factors as emotions, social 
drives and ideologies with geography, 
technology and population forces. Yet, 
permeating the entire work is a spirit 
of cautious realism imbued with healthy 
skepticism. Although man is the instru- 
mentality through which the foreign 
policies of the state are formulated, the 
ubiquity of power in world politics is 
taken for granted. 


While the presentation of the historical 
and regional background is dull and un- 
interesting, the writer's analytical inter- 
pretation of contemporary international 
organization is thorough and provocative. 
Since present day co-operative interna- 
tional organization is based upon the 
supremacy of the nation-state, its pri- 
mary task is dependent upon the volun- 
tary consent and co-operation of states. 
Hence, the failures of those institutions 
result solely from the unwillingness of 
states to co-operate beyond a certain point 
in matters affecting their vital interests. 
Such organization can achieve an impor- 
tant modicum of success but in its 
present form will not bring about the 
political, social, and economic millen- 
nium. 

Carr L. Donald 
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THE REBIRTH AF AUSTRIA, by Richard 
Hiscocks. Oxford University Press. 
263 pp. $3.50. 


With the increasing intensity of pol- 
itical tension between the East and West, 
great attention has been given by writers 
of varying qualifications to the “Super 
Powers” directly involved. Mr. Hiscocks 
has, however, chosen to deal with a 
country which, in spite of its relatively 
minor role in contemporary power con- 
siderations, has been deeply affected by 
the manifestations of the “Cold War.” 

In a brief but adequate discussion of 
the prewar and wartime background of 
Austria’s present recovery problem, the 
author indicates the enormity of the 
task facing her people in 1945. He then 
describes economic, political, social and 
cultural aspects of the reconstruction 
process. His account is based on docu- 
ments and personal interviews with 
prominent Austrian statesmen. He pre- 
sents a very useful treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Hiscocks takes great pains to de- 
scribe accurately and impartially the ef- 
fects of Soviet occupation. Whereas there 
is no doubt left in the mind of the 
reader that through Soviet agencies, the 
removal of a drastic percentage of Aus- 
trian capital goods has severely curtailed 
her production efforts, he shows that, 
unlike the rest of Soviet-controlled east- 
ern Europe, the Soviet zone in Austria 
has enjoyed relative political freedom. 
He attributes this fact to the original 
support given by the Russians to the 
provisional government in Vienna and 
the subsequent ingenuity of the Austrian 
government in retaining some freedom 
of action in all zones. 

In describing the wartime resistance 
movement and postwar political activities, 
Mr. Hiscocks neglects to mention the 
prevalent lack of interest in govern- 
mental matters which is a consequence 
of the processes of nazification and de- 
nazification. 

He fully describes the tragic effects 
of the failure of the Allies to agree on 
a peace treaty. In outlining the general 
prospects for a successful recovery, how- 
ever, the author reveals an optimistic 
attitude and overstates Austria’s poten- 
tiality as a conciliator between East and 
West. 


Sally Goetchius 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING -~~ GER- 
MANY, by Robert H. Lowie. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 396 pp. $6.00. 


Toward Understanding Germany is a 
sociological study of the German people 
(including German Swiss and Austrians) 
during the period since 1750. Mr. Lowie 
reports numerous individual and family 
case studies and bases most of his con- 
clusions upon them. The main object of 
his research is to examine class structure, 
family relations, attitudes toward Jews 
and democracy, and tendencies toward 
particularism. 

The general reader will be staggered 
by the voluminous and repetitious detail 
in the case studies. He may not be able 
to cope with the many German quota- 
tions left untranslated, and he will find 
that the book presupposes a considerable 
knowledge of German history. Further- 
more, he will be disappointed to find 
the author's conclusions only tentative 
and not very revealing. In short, except 
to the student of sociology who is fam- 
iliar with Germany, this book will appeal 
to few readers. 

Richard B,. Palmer 


THE GOLDEN DOOR, by J. Campbell 
Bruce. Random House. 244 pp. $3.75. 


The Golden Door is a small book 
quickly and easily read but not easily 
forgotten. Subtitled “The Irony of Our 
Immigration Policy,” it attempts to 
demonstrate the frightening inequities in- 
herent in the McCarran-Walter Act, the 
bureaucratic brutality of its administra- 
tion, and its inhumane concept of human 
misery. 

Mr. Bruce uses the methods of case- 
study and journalistic style; his infor- 
mation is more the result of interview 
rather than bibliographic research. What 
results is little more than a series of 
personal misadventures with U. S. im- 
migration procedure; but these are uni- 
formly, heartbreakingly perverse, and the 
author does not spare his criticism. 

As intimated, this book is not notable 
for objectivity or scholarship. Neverthe- 
less it deserves to be widely read, for, 
despite its polemics, its story of un- 
necessary human suffering is a damning 
indictment of an unjust law. 

David G. Shaw 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR KASHMIR, by Mi- 
chael Brecher. Oxford University 
Press. 191 pp. $5.00. 


Intelligently using all available pub- 
lished material, and adding insights 
gleaned from personal observations and 
conversations, Mr. Brecher condenses in- 
to a brief, readable work the essential 
background and issues of the Kashmir 
dispute. He devotes the major portion of 
the book to an analysis of United Na- 
tions’ action. 

The relative importance of Kashmir 
to India and Pakistan is assessed—with 
some of the Pakistani contentions too 
lightly dismissed—and the destructive ef- 
fects of the dispute on the domestic 
affairs of the subcontinent are well 
dramatized. Unique in the literature of 
the conflict is the full treatment given 
to developments within Kashmir itself, 
including the attitude of the Kashmiris 
towards the struggle. 

Mr. Brecher succeeds well in laying 
bare the respective cases for Kashmir. 
However, his conclusions about “the 
only way out” are not only arguable but 
also less promising than the present ap- 
proach of the UN and the parties con- 
cerned. Helen Drew 


REBIRTH AND DESTINY OF ISRAEL, by 
David Ben Gurion. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 539 pp. $10.00. 


First prime minister of Israel, classical 
scholar and ardent Zionist, David Ben 
Gurion here adds a vibrant contribution 
to the growing amount of literature 
about the world’s newest democracy. 
Rebirth and Destiny of Israel is a col- 
lection in loose chronological order of 
a series of speeches, articles and essays 
written by the author over the past forty 
years. In them Mr. Ben Gurion discusses 
every facet of Israel from her Old Testa- 
ment history to her rise to modern state- 
hood and her present international posi- 
tion. 

It is of small import that Mr. Ben 
Gurion adds little in the way of new 
information in these vignettes. Of greater 
value is his sweeping, energetic, at times 
poetic style. The guiding force behind 
the new Israel writes with a grandeur 
of expression that makes previous treat- 
ments of this subject appear pedestrian. 

Barbara Kaplan 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POP- 
ULATION IN TAIWAN, by George 
W. Barclay. Princeton University 
Press. 274 pp. $5.00. 


Formosa is the only place in the world 
which offers the most complete statis- 
tical record of Chinese population over 
a substantial period of years. The in- 
vestigation of its population problems 
will contribute not only to the under- 
standing of the economic development 
of the island, but also to the explana- 
tion of the population myth of China. 

Formosa was a Japanese colony for 
fifty years until 1945, when it was re- 
stored to Chinese control. During those 
years the island was developed into a 
rich agrarian region which became the 
main source of food supply for the 
Japanese industries. The measures adopt- 
ed by the Japanese to increase produc- 
tion resulted in improved sanitation and 
living conditions, and thereafter to de- 
creasing death rate. However, the fam- 
ily-centered social structure and the pre- 
vailing sentiment to possess more chil- 
dren for security in old age remained 
unchanged. The high birth rate was kept 
constant; the result was a rapid growth 
in population. 

Colonial rule did not shift the pattern 
of economy from agrarian to industrial: 
agricultural population was 71% in 1905 
and 65% in 1940, showing little shift 
in economic emphasis. Economic growth 
of Formosa is conditioned by the man- 
to-land ratio, as long as it remains an 
agrarian economy. Agricultural improve- 
ment alone will not be sufficient to 
modernize the island; its present rate 
of natural increase cannot long continue 
in any but an empty land. If the island 
in particular and other underdeveloped 
areas in general wish to secure the ad- 
vantages of industrialization, they can- 
not afford to rely on the “automatic” 
decline in fertility. They are left, the 
author concludes, with little choice but 
to promote the idea of deliberate fer- 
tility control among their people. 

This book is a fine piece of work, 
showing high attainment of scholarship. 
The fact that the author was in For- 
mosa during 1952-1953 and conducted 
a field study contributes greatly to the 
accuracy of the information. 


Kun-hsi Lu 
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ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE, by 
K. M. Panikkar. The John Day Com- 
pany. 530 pp. $7.50. 


It is most important to understand the 
era from 1498 to 1945 when Europe 
ruled a large part of Asia. Since our 
present relations with the new nations 
of Asia are often strongly influenced by 
their memories and interpretations of this 
period, Mr. Panikkar’s book is most 
welcome. He has set himself a difficult 
task, that of recounting nearly half a 
century of history in China, India, Ja- 
pan, and the smaller countries of South 
East Asia. He adequately covers the main 
events in these countries and tries to tie 
them together into the broader frame- 
work of the general European dominance 
of Asia during this period. 


Asia and Western Dominance offers 
an opportunity to see history through 
Asian eyes. It is the book’s chief dis- 
appointment that Mr. Panikkar’s view is 
is often factually inaccurate and emo- 
tionally biased. His judgments on West- 
ern motivation are often dogmatic; his 
viceroys, proconsuls and missionaries re- 
semble those in a nationalist pamphlet. 
Hand in hand with his harsh attitude on 
Western motivation goes the irritating 
assumption of a basically ‘‘different” 
Russian imperialism in Asia. These chap- 
ters on Russia, however, have an un- 
expected value in that they illustrate 
the rather naive Asian, particularly In- 
dian, attitude today. 


More objective and more interesting 
are Mr. Panikkar’s chapters on the cul- 
tural fermentation that resulted from the 
intrusion of European ideas and ideals. 
He shows how the Asian nations reor- 
ganized their societies, how they tried to 
assimilate the thought of the West, and 
how finally there evolved a nationalistic 
renaissance in Asian culture. He is par- 
ticularly interesting in his discussion of 
the many cultural by-products of British 
tule in India. It is on the non-official 
levels that the final significance of this 
era will lie, and Mr. Panikkar is at his 
best when discussing them. 


His book is a good introduction and 
should serve as a stimulus to a further 
study of a most vital and neglected era 
in world history. 

Stephen A. Ruddy 


THE ALLIES AND THE RUSSIAN REV- 
OLUTION, by Robert D. Warth. Duke 
University Press. 294 pp. $4.50. 


The major feature of Mr. Warth’s 
study is his effort to relate the rapidly 
moving events of the Russian Revolution 
with the rigid Allied policy towards that 
upheaval. Standard accounts of Russian 
diplomacy generally end or begin with 
the October Revolution, a practice which 
makes sense from the Russian point of 
view. This is the first scholarly work to 
emphasize the Allies’ effort to keep 
Russia in the war against Germany, a 
policy beginning long before the Febru- 
aty Revolution and failing with the 
ratification of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

The virtues of this work are many. 
Besides its fresh perspective, it is based 
on virtually all available original and 
secondary source material, including un- 
published academic theses. Warth’s prose 
is vigorous, but unusually balanced. A 
judicious number of incidents are cited 
to give substance to the skeleton of the 
narrative. This book will undoubtedly 
serve as a major future reference. 


Bazil W. Brown, Jr. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY, by John 
Dille. Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
219 pp. $3.00. 


Life's John Dille offers an optimistic 
interpretation of the new kind of war 
which was fought in Korea: too often we 
disregard the U.N.’s successful stand 
against communism in Korea and criticize 
the failure to “win” that war. Actually, 
this struggle has meant much to the 
nations of the free world. We have be- 
come even more aware of the aggressive 
aims of Soviet policy, and we have clari- 
fied our mutual position against such 
aggression. Most of us realize that the 
Korean war was necessary, but the au- 
thor’s insistence that it was a “good wat” 
leaves a bad taste. 


To those who did not actively par- 
ticipate, Substitute For Victory gives a 
succinct analysis of the American fight- 
ing man’s view of the struggle. And lest 
the reader become complacent, Mr. Dille’s 
chapters on Japan should suffice to alert 
us to the dangers of laxity in our efforts 
to aid the Far East. 

Jim D. McGraw 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, ed. by Waldemar Gurian 
and M. A. Fitzsimons. University of 
Notre Dame Press. 420 pp. $4.25. 


Tractarian in approach, The Catholic 
Church in World Affairs supports the 
thesis that Church and State should be 
strictly separated. Steeped in weighty 
scriptural references, these papers written 
by notable Catholics are limited in value 
to the theologian’s library. 


Although efforts are made to ap- 
praise the position of the Church in the 
changing climate of the 20th century, 
this concern is too closely allied with 
theories of sovereignty rather than actual 
practice of governments. Unfortunately, 
the insistence of the authors to “render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's” 
holds their proffered argument high and 
dry above the forces at work in the world 
today. Except for some brief sojourns 
into the religious lives of different coun- 
tries, we are seldom brought out from 
behind the cloistered walls of Scotus- 
type reasoning. 

Chris Sholes 





JAPAN AND AMERICA, by Lawrence H. 
Battistini. The John Day Company, 
198 pp. $3.00. 


Part of this volume is dedicated to an 
eye-witness account of U. S. occupation 
policy in post-war Japan. The outstand- 
ing questions confrontixg Japan today 
are: Japan’s security forces; extrater- 
ritoriality for U. S. troops; rearmament; 
and economic survival. The solutions 
will largely depend on active assistance 
from the United States. If the U. S. fails 
to help Japan restore a decent standard 
of living and reasonable economic secur- 
ity, the author concludes, Japan may again 
fall under the control of ultra-national- 
ists and militarists. 

This book is only introductory in 
nature; it is somewhat superficial in the 
treatment of historical events. It over- 
looks various factors which conditioned 
the development of U. S.-Japanese rela- 
tions in the past fifty years, such as the 
clash over China policy and socio-eco- 
nomic factors which were directly re- 
sponsible for Japanese aggressicn. 


Kun-hsi Lu 
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